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WORDSWORTH 


Ir is one of the peculiarities of litle minds to affect a contempt 
of the great, and to dignify by their ill-nature what they have not the 
judgment to appreciate. ‘They never seem to look at things as other 
men, or judge them by the same principles ; they are in fact nar- 
rowed down by some peculiarity of mental construction, so that what 
is good or great in the eyes of the generous, isin their view deficient 
and unworthy. Altogether innocent of every thing like merit them- 
selves, and at the same time not altogether unsuspicious of their 
own inferiority, they would drag others down to their own level ; 
and thus by degrading the standard, they would contrive to have 
none eventually, in order that the worthy and degenerate might stand 
on the same foundation, 

Indeed, if a man of merit would get a proper estimate of his own 
abilities, he cannot do it better than by gathering together the quan- 
tity of ridicule heaped upon him, and considering it a testimony of 
his excellence. He is assured that men of sense never resort to 
this mockery, that is, supposing him to have any thing like respect- 
able claims to intellect, while he is equally assured that the opposite 
class always do, so that he has only to bear in mind the principles 
which govern them, and he may never tremble for his reputation, 
until they begin to praise. It has always been the fate of genius to 
be met and misunderstood, to be always obliged to bear up against a 
host of shallow opposers, to encounter just about so much hatred 
and so much envy, and find every deviation from the beaten track 
denounced as presumption, until by the omnipotent energy of intel- 
lect alone, acknowledgments have been forcibly obtained of supe- 
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riority and a consequent right to dictate. Thus Dante, for CXample, 
for having followed the dictates of his own genius, and by that means 
done iore for the literature of his country than all those who pre- 
ceded him, was hooted at by the ignorant and contemned by the 
vulgar to the end of his life, thus making his great name both the 
glory and disgrace of Italy. Phus Milton, for having turned away 
indignant from the false elare and insipid tawdriness of the court of 
Charles and his hopeful compeers, and for having dared to lift his 
undimmed eye heavenward and drink in the music which came 
rushing over him from the golden gates of Paradise, was disgraced 
and contemned and styled ‘an old school-master,’ the poor merit 
only being allowed him of having written a very long and very dull 
m. And thus Wordsworth, in our times, for having freed him- 
self from the false taste that shackles English poetry, and arrogated 
to himself the high honor of bringing back the ease, the virtue, the 
naturalness of former times; for having dared to frown in simple 
dignity on the meretricious works of his contemporaries, and take 
the reins from such hands as Moore aud Byron, those murderers of 
genuine sentiment and panders of corruption, has been met in many 
instances, and by minds of the first stamp, with a coarse and daring 
scorn, a bitterness litte short of personal hatred, and a satire not 
much above scurrility. He has been denounced as the founder of 
a new school of poetry disgraceful to literature, as giving sanction 
to principles at once puny and absurd, as introducing a theory to 
prostrate the noble art of poetry to the level of the meanest, and 
thus foist upon the sacred mount where Homer, Shakspeare, and 
Tasso sit enthroned, the merest witlings of insignificance. How far 
these charges are entitled to credence, and how far they can be sup- 
ported by an appeal to facts, it is our purpose here to examine ; and 
if we do not sadly miscalculate our abilities, and the exceeding free- 
dom with which even dullness might perform the task, we shall 
hope to set Mr. Wordsworth in his true light, and thus vindicate 
from these foul aspersions, one of the first intellects of the age. 
There is not a more requisite qualification, even at the present 
day, when assertions of aera se claims to preeminence are 
becoming in some measure fashionable, and the leading presses of 
Europe are beinning to learn justice ; when the benign influence 
of his great mind is beginning to be felt in the literary atmosphere, 
and the froth and scum of the powerful trash and prostituted genius 
of the age are beginning to separate from the mass, and show how 
little of what first astonished us is worthy of admiration ; when so- 
ciety is beginning to rouse itself from that moral paralysis, into which 
such minds as Byron have thrown it, and a more invigorating pulse 
is beginning to be felt in the very heart of the republic of letters; 
I say, even at this time, there is not a more necessary requisite, than 
a large stock of charity. There is need of charity for the notes o! 
the smaller magpies on the mount of criticism, or like the poo 
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hen-pecked figurante in the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, we shall 
think all the world crazy. Society is still filled with these retailers 
of old opinions, and the periodical press with unforgotten calumnies ; 
‘ye change has not yet become thorough, the conviction has not 
been radical, the renovation complete ; it still confines itself to the 
presiding spirits of literature, the effect not yet having worked its 
way downward to the common mind. Nothing is more common 
‘han to hear theories attributed to Wordsworth, of which he never 
yad a conception, and faults saddled upon him of which he is en- 
tirely innocent, as much so as these critics are of any thing like a 
capacity to comprehend him ; nothing is more common than to hear 
rules and principles laid down, principles which Wordsworth en- 
tirely disowns, and supported by all the arrogance of genuine ig- 
norance ; nothing is more common, than to meet a man charged to 
the very throat with abuse and bitterness, who upon the questioning 
can no more give you one of the peculiarities of Wordsworth’s 
style or character, than he could of one of the authors before the 
deluge ; add to this the fact, that such numbers have committed 
themselves in opposing him, and the common pride of the heart 
preventing an acknowledgment; also, the number whose minds 
are preoccupied by the writings of some other author ; also, that it 
is the interest of many to hold these opinions, as for instance with 
editors and magazine writers, who must necessarily pamper the ap- 
petite they live by ; also, that there is a large class of minds in this 
world who can see no good in any thing; men who are entirely des- 
titute of the faculty to admire, who both by nature and habit are 
better fitted to magnify the spots on the sun than the sun itself; 
men entirely destitute of generous sympathy, who measure works 
by the scarcity of errors rather than the prevalence of beauties ; 
men in idea only, walking skeletons of cold blooded captiousness, 
who snarl upon principle and bite for amusement; men who ad- 
vance to the work of purifying literature, as the anatomist approaches 
with knife and scalpel to mangle and murder, the veriest leeches in 
the republic of letters, sucking from it its life blood ; men who have 
no more notion of the spirit of a language than the vampire they 
emulate, who talk by method and put words together by dictiona- 
nes; and who could they carry their rules out and have our litera- 
ture shaped by it, would leave us nothing but a soulless jargon of 
elegant imbecility ; it would be like the face of the dead, conform- 
ing indeed in outline to the rules of beauty, without the life-giving 
power of its intelligence. 

But it has been Wordsworth’s misfortune also to suffer by means 
of his friends as well as his enemies. ‘The same fascination which 
s seen to hold the followers of Coleridge, when imbued with the 
spirit of his wonderful yet dangerous philosophy, is as manifest in 
those of Wordsworth. They look up to him with a kind of vene- 
ration, which none can know but those who thoroughly understand 
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him, and a kind of transfusion of the poet’s thoughts feelings and 
sympathies into their own breasts, makes every attack on him seen) 
an attack on themselves. ‘There 1s a tenderness in them in bebalf 
of his reputation, so extremely sensitive as often to become laugha- 
ble ; and it cannot be denied that sometimes they are led thereby, 
into much extravagance. Such is the place he holds in their hearts, 
that every charge made against any of his peculiarities, is not a 
charge in their view preferred against an author, and pertaining 
therefore to the safety of literature, but as one made against an ab- 
sent friend and teacher, and they therefore demand for him the same 
immunities. ‘They enter upon a defense of him, with the predilec- 
tion that he must be right, and they are as a consequent supplied 
with negatives to every accusation, and are not always so willing to 
be candid as propriety demands. Of course, however advantageous 
they may be in some respects, and however flattering it must be 
to the personal pride of the poet, friends of this kind are not in all 
cases prepared to advance his reputation, A man of true genius 
is never injured by just and honorable criticism ; on the contrary 
he is benefited, for the discussion must always elicit his excel- 
lence ; and for them to suppose that Wordsworth is altogether above 
criticism, is at once advancing a claim which is not true in fact, 
and which if it were, itis not always politic to urge. Enemies are 
never so bitter as when drawn up in fight, and the opposers of 
Wordsworth would be more willing to allow him decided merit, 
would his friends only forego certain claims which are inconsidera- 
ble, besides being not well founded. It is the forgetfulness of this 
which, more than any thing else, has swelled the cry against him 
into a thunder-peal, and drawn forth his most indefensible writings ; 
and if his friends could be persuaded of this, and learn to speak of 
him as a little less superhuman, much opposition would cease. It 
is beyond dispute, that some of his poetry is so very modest in the 
claims it advances to be designated as such, that, to say the least, a 
man must have all his wits about him to defend it. ‘The incongruity 
discovered when much, we may say most, of his poetry is compared 
with his own theory, a theory in many respects objectionable though 
the model of some of the most transcendantly beautiful verses in 
the language, is another source of difficulty. ‘The acknowledged 
inequalities of his blank verse also have not escaped censure ; and 
add to all this, that his thoughts and theories, his manner and method 
are entirely opposed to the prevailing taste of the day, and we shall 
easily see that the number of opposers must necessarily be great, 
and the grounds they go upon are by no means so contemptible as 
is supposed. ‘The only wonder is, that there are not more who op- 
pose him ; indeed it is astonishing, that with all these difficulties, he 
should, in the short space of ten or fifteen years, have so far suc- 
ceeded in bringing back to its former purity, the vitiated taste of the 
age, and established in the very heart of this corruption, and within 
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yearing of the coarse yet powerful strains of Byron, a school at 
once pure in sentiment, elevated in thought, and harmonious in dic- 
ion; that it should be said of him, within the limits of these same 
few years, and be found recorded in the pages of the same journal, 
“Mr. Wordsworth is a weak, puny dresser-up of prosy thoughts, 
and one of the master spirits of the age ;’”’ that he should have 
created a home for himself in the hearts of thousands on both sides 
of the Atlantic, opened to the mind of man an entire new world of 
thought, taught him to look upon this broad inanimate world, as a 
bright animate 


——‘dwelling place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies ;” 


and by his matchless intellect alone, have succeeded in chaining 
poetry and philosophy together, until poetry’s eagle wing, lifting her 
more sluggish sister, they have both soared untrodden heights, and 
vacked their bright way to the very throne of God. The man un- 
read in Wordsworth, cannot imagine the force and depth of his phi- 
lsophy, the amazing power of his imagination, or the full sounding 
harmony of his language. He has flung a new life over every fea- 
wre of nature; new beauties and new associations are linked with 
the most common every-day objects ; nothing has seemed to escape 
the magic wand of the enchanter. ‘The merest leaf of the forest, or 
the bald and rugged mountain rock, alike furnish thoughts for him; 
the stream as you pass it has a truth for you, the torrent and the 
flood have a voice, and you cannot look upon the ocean but its 
(under isa moral. ‘Thus he has not only linked with nature a 
song and a sentiment, but he has made her the oracle of truth, and 
the representative and counterfeit of all that is beautiful and pure in 
christian charity ; and no man, imbued with the deep and solemn 
spirit of his narrative, can look upon the face of nature or of human 
weiety, but there is a breathing in his heart of kindness to all men, 
and a love which can never die. And the fact that he possesses 
his power over others, this power of moulding young minds into his 
own peculiarities, and chaining them to him with a love little short of 
wolatry, is at once the proudest testimony of his colossal genius. If 
there was nothing else to judge by, if he had been convicted of every 
possible error both of feeling and philosophy, and when called “P to 
the bar of criticism, found himself obliged to answer to every fault 
i the vocabulary of Aristotle, there would need no other proof of 
is great and profound mind than is afforded by this. It is the prov- 
ince of great minds to make minds, and Mr. Wordsworth can put in 
lis claims here beyond those of any of his contemporaries. He can 
claim to have affected the thinking mind of Europe beyond that of 
any other poet whatever ; to have laid a deeper and broader foun- 
‘ation fora true fame, that is, on the understanding rather than the 
“pinions of men, to have exerted, notwithstanding the ridicule 
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heaped upon him, a silent yet powerful interest ; to have opened 
new sources of feeling in the human bosom, and won the love of 
thousands. ‘The still sad music of humanity’ is the cry which js 
ever ringing in his ears, and he has learned to look upon himsel; 
and every other creature, as individuals of one mighty brotherhood. 
moulded and banded together by the hand of the Almighty ; to fee| 
it incumbent upon every man, alike the poet and the peasant, the 
man of taste and the philosopher, to consecrate himself in his indi. 
vidual station to the advancement of truth ; and thus, lightening eac) 
other’s burdens and smoothing down the rough pathway of life, we 
may go on our way rejoicing together, looking by the eye of faith 
through the misery that surrounds us, up to that other world of glory 
ina yproachable, where we shall all be united to our common Father. 
pe join in one bursting hymn of hallelujahs to the Lord God Al- 
mighty ! 

And in this day of filth and —, when guilt grows bare- 
faced, and great minds are grown panders of corruption, there should 
be a loud call of thanks to every such man, as, despising the pollu- 
ted paths of his predecessors, dares make poetry the vehicle of vir- 
tuous sentiments, and the handmaid of religion. This has Words- 
worth done, and this not an enemy can deny ; he has in the face 
of all opposition, kept his eye to the mark, and nerved himself for 
conflict ; and in after years, when envy hides her head and adven- 
titious circumstances are forgotten, when the bubble popularity has 
been blown away by the very breath which created it, and _pos- 
terity shall select those of this age who shall be thought worthy to 
be immortal, the name of Wordsworth shall be found by that of 
Milton, each reflecting the other’s glory, and brightening bo the 
pathway of time. 

We propose to discuss in some of our subsequent papers, and in 
the following order, 

1. The Lake School of Poetry. 

2. The poetic theory of Wordsworth. 

3. His poetry ; when, so far as we can, we shall set forth his 
philosophy. 

And though we cannot hope to be always edifying, or that we are 
not writing for many who understand the matter as well or better 
than we do, yet we may trust that our efforts will throw a little light 
into some minds, where, owing to circumstances, Mr. Wordsworth is 


receiving something less than that high admiration which his great 
genius demands. 


FRAGMENT 
FROM 
THE FATAL CURSE, 
(AN UNFINISHED TRAGEDY.) 


Act 1. 
SCENE I. Before Pedro's cottage. 


Enter Pevro anv wire. 


Peoro. But, wife, Tsay it is four years, five months and five days. come next 
Michaelmas, exact, since he left us; for that day, wife, we were to celebrate our 
marrage, and Sancho—pour boy—(iwipes Ais eyes)—going from us spuil'd it all. 
Sol know I'm right. 

Wire. But I tell you Michaelmas comes Friday fortnight—so there's a mis- 
take of a week. 

Peoro. Well, but wife— 

Wire. Well, but husband, I say itis so. Did'nt father Aselmo say so when 
hecame here Thursday se’night? and hav'nt Ia better memory than you? and 
havnt Lremember'd it because I got me a new gown? and hav'nt I 

Pepro. Well, well, wife, have itas you will. But it was a very sad ume 
though for us, wife. Ah, poor boy—(wipes Acs eyes.) 

Wire. Heigho! and we loved him so, Pedro. (Wipes der eyes.) 

Peoro, And then to think he should run from us. (Cries.) 

Wire. Heigho! and our only boy too. (Crtes.) 

Pepro. Well, well, wife, cheer up. Sancho was a good boy, and wherever he 
i [ know't he’s honest, and he loves us. He'll come back to us sume day or other, 
and we shall be happy again. Come, cheer up! 

Wire. LThope he may. If we'd only kept that orphan now, we should’nt be 
wnely even if he did go. By the by, why did’nt we keep her? 

Pepro. Why, wife, the poor child was a gentlewoman—you would’nt have 
me wrong her! 

Wire. Ah, but I doubt if we did'nt wrong her, sending her up to the Castle 
hereafter all. I don't like Father Aselmo. 

Peono. Don't like him! And why, pray? 

Wire. Why, l—1 don’t like him because—because—why, because I don’t like 
him, that’s why. 

Pepro. Aha! a woman’s reason afterall, and I thoughtso. But he's a good 
man 

Wire. But he scowls so, husband. O, mercy ! when I see him, [ always think 
' the devil. And his voice is sometimes so loud and so fierce—I don't think he’s 
uch better than he should be. 

Peoro. Wife, wile, you're always full of your suspicions. I tell you, we had 

business to keep the poor girl. When we found her at our door that stormy 

cht, was'nt there a letter and some jewels; and think you, when good Dou 
suzman here offered to take her and bring her up as his daughter, we ought 
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bong her up a poor peasant‘ Nonsense, wile! you Were wont to think wyy 
For my part, I'm glad I did so glad I gave up basket, letter, jewels, all—all up 
him. My sleep has been always sweet fur it, and I'd do it again, 

Wire. But you kept the picture. 

Prono. Aye, sol did—but you know it wasnt for money. I've got jt how 
where I always keep it and mean to find out her parents by it one of these day 
(takes a picture out of Ais rest) see, ile. 

Wire. O, my! what a beauty little body it is, ai’nt it? just such eyes as thy 
gitl herself—and when Donna Inez (that’s her name, now, you know) was her, 
the other day and smiled, she had just such a mouth exactly. 

Pepeo. It was her mother doubtless. Poor lady, she was murder’d probat 
or some such thing; and they did'nt dare to kill the daughter, and so they carry 
her off and Jeft her at our doot—poor, poor girl. 

Wire. How many years is it, husband ? 

Pepro. Thirteen last spring. But she’s well off Don Guzman’s son—D 
Juan—who's gone to the wars, is betrothed to her, and they'll be married whey 
he comes home 

Wire. Indeed! that'll be soon then, for father Aselmo told me, they expect 
hin every day 

Pepao. He's been gone ever since—since— 

Wire. Ever since our Sancho—O if our boy could come home too— 

Peono. Well, well, wife, let's hope for the best. Providence always tak; 
care of the honest; and if we are so it will take care of us. But come, I'm to cu 
sticks in the forest to-day, so I should’nt stand ‘talking here—the sun will be w 
before me—come — (Exit into the collage ) 


SCENE II. Streets of Madrid. 
(Enter Juan and Raymond.) 


Juan, (speaking as he enters.) 
And vet it follows not, good Raymond, no! 
It tullows not that I should love the camp ; 
Tis not my passion. ‘True, as you have said, 
Ive borne me as became my father’s son, 
Rising with ease where others, but in thought, 
Periled thei greatness. Yet it follows not, 
That I should tie my heart unto a feather, 
The Duke can give me. 





RaymMonn. 
When that feather is 
A thing the world asks—thirsts for—fights fur—aye, 
E’en to the death! A thing will buy thee— 
JUAN. 
Smiles! 
Smiles, and no more, good Raymond, nothing more : 
The man who stands in favor of his king 
Vay tind the crowd will bow—aye, let him plant 
Lhis foot Upon their necks; for ‘tis his smile 
Stamps their vile dross and gives it currency, 
Which else were dross. Yes tis submission 
W hich selfishness lays upon men, where each word 
So honied now, shall be a dagger for thee, 


Phy star lett the ascendant. Power, away witht! 
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Fools seek it, and it crushes them. So clowns 
Climb rocks, and pull them down on their own heads. 
RayMonp. 
Yet all men seek it. 
| Juan. 
True, the love of power's 
A passion, and so deeply interfused 
In our vile natures, we can scarcely separate them— 
But not with @& It has not slipt thee, Raymond, 
Our entry into Madrid ? 
Raymonn. 
W hat, thy triumph ! 
JUAN. 
Well, call tas you will 
RAYMOND 
The day Braganza, 
The nobles all assembled, publicly thank'd thee, 
As bravest knight and true! 


JUAN. 
Well, do not sing of it. 
RayMonp. 
Call'd thee his own right arm, and bade thee ride 
M Nearest his person ! 
| JUAN. 


Well, upon that day 
High as my station was—the noble duke 
His face of favor on me—even there, 
As my proud steed bore me so gallantly, 
Mid shouts, and tossing helms, and spears and plumes, 
(f Madrid’s proudest—would'st thou think it, Raymond ’ 
From all that pageantry and pomp and roar, 
My heart went off unto my father’s castle, 
And to my native hills; and their sweet melodies, 
Heard but in fancy—the soft soul-like sounds 
Of winds, and woods, and waters, sweeter seemed, 
Than the hoarse plaudits of that mighty crowd. iF 
RayMonp. ‘ 
My dearest lord, you know your character M4 
A strange one ever seemed. , 
JUAN. : 
Raymond, a question : " 
In all my moods, the wise ones and the foolish, “hae 
In all my bours of passion, pride, or wrath, 
Moments of triumph, glory, and success, Al 
Of disappointment, sorrow, sullenness- "a 
Has not my heart kept its firm faith to thee, 
And beat to truth? 
RAYMOND. f 
My dearest lord, I prithee 
Speak not of that. The honor of your triendship A 
Had better fallen on nobler than on me. a 
My birth, though ‘twas not can was most obscure ; _ 
You sought me out, and something in me found “4 
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Which bonght thy friendship. It has lifted me 
To a proud height. 

JuAN. 

And nobly at that height 

Thou'st ever borne thee! We have lived together 
Brothers for years—have drank at the same board— 
Slept in the self same tent—laugh'd—wept together— 
Fought—conquer'd—shared together t me victory : 
And when my favor got thee thy dese 
Thy knighthood—ne’er on braver shoulders fell 
The glittering blade! Surely, it follows not, 
The eaglet nursed upon the lower cliffs, 
Beats the blue air with less majestic wing, 
Than those of higher eyrie! One's their nature— 
And each, as the other, soars into the sun, 
Or sports it with the daring thunder-cloud! I tell thee, 
The jewel that the clown picks from the dung-hill 
Shines not less fair upon a monarch’s brow ; 
And such a jewel is thy fine free nature. 
I found it, wore it on my heart, will wear it— 
Unless thou take it thence. 


RAYMOND. 
My dearest lord — 
JUAN. 
Lord me no lords! I'd have thee call me, Juan. 
When we're at court, where feeling yields to form, 
And servile Fiattery crooks the knee to Power, 
Then lord me if thon wilt, it is the fashion. 
All's hollow there, and friends may have such seeming — 
Yet, 'scaped its forms, I'd 'scape its follies too. 


Rarmonp. 
Well—Juan—wait for me to break our faith, 
And it will never be. 


JUAN. 

Then we are friends. 
Friendship! ‘it is life's solder.’ Heart to heart, 
Passion to passion linking earth's proud sons, 
Thus scattering those few flowers along our path, 
Which else were black as night. I prithee, Raymond, 
Dost thou remember one sweet eve we pass'd 
Alone upon the Guadelquiver's side ? 
Thou may'st remember it. The day was donc; 
A bush had all come down upon the world, 
And that so soft and gentle that we scarce 
Dared lift our voices, all so holy seemed. 
The evening bird we heard not. The shrill note 
That the cicada blew from the sweet morn, 
That too was silent. Low and spiritual 
The evening wind still titter'd in the tops 
Of the tall trees, yet in a tone so low 
The stillness was made more still. Then the moon, 
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The beautiful moon, hung off in the clear heaven ; 
And one by one the stars came out, and seemed 
Like spirits watching the world. Ali did combine 
To leave no music for us, save that hyma 

Which charms the dullest ear—I mean, the waters 
Which, as phe river sighed along its bed, 

Came to the shore in wreaths of diamond snow 
And on the white sands flung their whiter foam. 
Thou may’st remember it! how we bowed down, 
And made a vow, that in the coming fight, 

(The next day was the batile) we would keep 
Each on the other’s life a guardian eye, 

And stem the tide together. We did so: 

And thou rememberest, when the duke was down, 
Struck by a Moorish bolt; and I had knelt, 
Careless of self, to cast his helmet loose | 

And give him air, then did thy faith shine forth : 
Thou stood’st betwixt me and a certain death, 

And thy breast took the blow. Have I forgot it? 
By Heaven! my life is thine for that brave act. 


RAYMOND. 





O, name it not. 
JUAN. 
Aye! but I will do so; 
And make a shift to free the obligation. 
Thou'rt poor. 
Ray Monp. 
Aye, Juan, save thy friendship, poor, 
As when, thy squire in rank, I mounted first, 
And followed to the wars. I've gain'd some credit ; 
And, thanks to thee, and this same faithful arm, 
I've won my spurs—that’s all. 


JUAN. : 

Aye, that is true. ~S 

A single tap gives knighthood—but the lands, g 
The spreading lands that keep that rank in countenance, v ; 


The duke forgot to give thee. 


RayMonp. 
Even so. j 
JUAN. 
Thanks to my natal star! I have the means 
To keep thy state up. Nobler blood there’s none 
In all Castile than runs in these boys veins, 4 
And Andalusia has no lovelier % 


Than my broad lands. A moiety of this 

Shall help pay back the debt I owe thee, Raymond— iy 

No words—it shall be so. ’ 
RayMOND. ; 


Well, as thou wilt! 
Fools only scout good fortane when it comes— 
So Til be none such. Yet, if Pm thy friend, “ 
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Juan, I claim all that a friend should claim— 
‘Thy confidence. When thou art given to mirth, 
I'd know the cause on't; and when thou'rt in tears, 
I would weep with thee. 
JUAN. 
Thou hast all my heart. 
Ray MOND. 
Juan, thou dost not play thee honest there ! 
Thou hast not told me all. I've seen thee, Juan, 
When thou hast deemed I saw not, drown'd in tears ; 


Have seen thee start—have seen thy cheek grow pale— 


And thy lip quiver with some strange emotion 
Not knownto me. Now if lam thy friend, 
Read me that riddle. 
JUAN. 

Thou hast read me well ; 
I'd hoped thou’st ever ta’en me at my seeming, 
Mostly a laugher ; one who took the world 
Een as he might—determined to set off 
The good to the evil. Thou hast read me deeper, 
And read me right; I have such griefs as lie 
(‘lose on my heart; so close, they foil my mirth, 
And with mirth’s tears mingle the drops of sorrow. 


RAYMOND. 
Juan, shall I not know thy sorrows ? 


JUAN. 

Raymond, 
Some griefs there are where human sympathy 
But mocks, and mars, and tears the wounds afresh ; 
And such is mine. It is not poignant sorrow, 
But something that hangs o’er me like a cloud, 
Coming betwixt the sunshine and my heart, 
Making all night. My father— 


RayMonp. 
Ah!— 
JUAN. 

His love ! 
© itis tenderer than the turtle’s is 
(er her young brood! and such his love for me, 
1 could wear out my life for him, and never 
Cancel the debt! Yet he is oft most strange. 
His thoughts are blacker than the thunder-cloud 


Nigh to its bursting ; and there's something round him, 


That makes me feel there is a bolt on high 
Ready to crush our house. 


RayMonp. 

Pshaw! Shadows, shadows 

That spleen doth breed in thy distemper'd brain— 
They'll go off with the surfeit. 
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JUAN. 
I have battled them, 
And call’d it weakness ; yet, like to a rock, 
Here— here it hes—I cannot heave it off 
‘Two hours hence shall we see him. Yet e’en now, 
My heart on fire to meet him, throbs foreboding}y 
Of future ill. 
RAYMOND. 
Now by my faith! Don Juan, 
Spur up thy manhood! If there's mettle in thee, 
Be nota boy. Sdeath! that a fellow, fit 
To tread on dangers, thus hides his bold head 
In paltry shadows ! 
JUAN. 
Shadows ? 
RAYMOND. 
Aye, by Heaven! 
Shadows a girl might laugh at—and that thon, 
Shame on thee, Juan! If thou hast a soul, 
Or sense, or reason, show thyself a man— 
Then I'll be proud of thee! 
JUAN. 
Well—it has pass'i— 
So let us to our journey. All is ready. 
A few farewells unto our summer friends 
At court here, and we're free—Sirrah! how now— 
(Enter Servant.) 
SERVANT. 
My lord, the Duke Braganza sends thee greeting. 
JUAN. 
Bear back my service to the noble Duke— 
Say I attend him. (Exit, Servant.) 
Raymond, this dispatch'd, 
I'll be with thee anon—till then, farewell ! 


(Exrit, Juan.) ay 
Raymonp, (looking after him ) + ; 
Thou hast a noble heart! And yet the elements vt 
Mingle so strangely in thee, that I know not ie 
To love or weep thee most. Thus much I know, ‘ 
Thou artaman! Thy fine, free, princely soul a 
Is honor’s mirror, from which flashes out .* 
The image and the impress of a man F, 
Earth cannot rival! . . ° . . 1 
° . . . * . . . . 
SCENE III. Another street. A 
Enter Raymonp and Sancno from opposite sides. 4 
RaYMOND, a 


Fellow, how now! Ah is it thee, good Sancho? 

(Sancho walks round the stage grumbling and cesticulaling.) 
Why what's the matter, Sancho? Thy lank face . 
Bodeth sad news. Come, ope thy stomach, man, eek: 
And out with't—what’s the matter ! 








1 Or THE PATAL CURSE. 


S.incno. Matter, master—matier, quotha—Diabolo! matter enough. B,. 
jam is loose, master—Bediam ! and all the devils in’t have come post horse | 
Madrid. 1 would’nt stay another night in’t for the Duke's best guinea. 

Raymonp. Why, 1 can make nothing out of this, Sancho. 

Sancno. No! and that nasty fellow there—he could make nothing, I guess, 

Raymonp. No, for thou art nothing. 

Sancno. Nothing bit nothing then—I knocked him down. 

Raymonp. Knocked who down? 

Sancno. Why, that fellow there. 

Raymonp. What fellow there? 

Sancno. Why, the one that tweaked my nose and call'd me ass—you know 
him, master. 

Raymonp. I know him? 

Sancno, Lord! lord! Why I thought every fool knew him—he, he, he! 

Raymonp. Thou shalt know me, sirrah! and thou wagg’st thy tongue thus 
saucily. 

Sanxcuo. No, master, no, I'd rather not—I like not the friendship of the grea: 

Raymono. Friendship! 

Sancuo. Well, service then. 

Raymonp. And why, pray? 

Sancno, They pay so. 

Raymonp. Why, they're good pay masters. 

Sancuo. Aye! I'll be sworn—witness it my back—it’s had more blows than the 
best drum-head in the regiment. 

Raymonp. Aye, and because you merit it. 

Sancnuo. No—that I'll disprove. 

Raymonp. Well, for thy proof. 

Sancno. Why, I never merited any thing in all my life—he, he, he. 

Raymonp. Sirrah, thy back shall smart worse, and thy wits be no sharper. 

Sancuo. No, master, I like not the acquaintance. 

Raymonp. Aye, but the acquaintance likes thee. 

Sancno. Ehem! gentlemen differ sometimes. 

Raymonp. Rascal, take that, and let it buy thee manners. (Gives a blow.) 

Sancno. O lord! O lord! master, don’t—don't be false. (Falls on his knees.) 

Raymonp. False, sirrah! 

Sancno. I mean, don't play me false. 

Raymonp. Play thee false, sirrah ! 

Sancno. I mean, don’t couple false friends. 

Raymon. False friends! the whip and thy back are good friends. 

Sancno. No, master, no. 

Raymonp. Well, for thy metaphysics— 

Sancuo. Why thus, master. False friends quarrel—the whip and my back 
quarrel—ergo, they are false. 

Raymonp. Rise, villain—for once thy wits have saved thee. But what ar 
thou doing here in the streets of Madrid at this late hour? Are the mules ready 
fur our departure ? 

Saxcuo. No, master, no. Said I not Bedlam was loose, and emptied into this 
same Madrid? Sancte Maria! they've got into that off dunkey, and he won't work 

Raymoxp. Wont work ? 

Sanxcno. No, master. When I led him from his crib this morning, some ho¥ 
or other he'd got turn'd round—he followed his tail instead of his head. Well 


seeing he'd a mind to go thus, | harnessed him thus, his head to the chariot—and 
now he wont go at all—he, he, he, 


4 
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Raymonn. Sancho! (walking up te him sternly,) I tell thee what. Thou know- 

est my free nature. 

Sixcno. Aye, that I do, (rubbing his back and shoulders,) he, he, he. 

Raymonp. Rascal, thou presum'st on't, and lik'’sta joke e’en to the detriment 
(thy service. Now mark me—if thou playest off another of thy waggish tricks 

for the next six months, I'll have thee whipp'd like a dog, just as thou art—dost 
hear ? 

Sincno. Nature gave me ears, master. 

Rarmonp. Aye, and long ones, too. 

Savcno. The better hear I the world bray, master. 

Raymonp. See thou remember it! I go for the lord Juan—an hour hence see 
sforth—and if thou be not ready on the instant—I have a whip, (shakes tt at Aum, 
gad eri.) 

Siscno. Well, let me but once get out of this cursed Madrid, and if thou catch 
me in'tagain, why I give thee leave to whip me likeadog, aye! and hang me 
1oo—so here goes, (runs off) 


END OF FIRST ACT. 
Yale College. 


PHILOSOPHY AND NATIONAL SECURITY. 


Tue world at all times presents an ample field for the study of 
the wise, the inquiries of the doubting, and the solicitude of the be- 
nevolent. Every portion of its history reveals some distinct fea- 
ture, upon which the mind may rest with interest, though it may be 
often painful interest. Error and suffering make up the most of 
its experience, and have rendered the past a sepulcher of buried 
greatness. For man is great even in his ruin, were there in his his- 
iory no other proof of his capacities. But he has at times, even in 
his cabin, dreamed of a nobler nature, and realized after aque pur- 
suit the refinements of civilization. ‘These instances make us proud 
of our race, notwithstanding its errors, for they are fragments of a 
broken statue, each specimen declaring the beauty of the original 
whole. In these scattered limbs we find a memento that unites our 
sympathies in a firmer bond with the world, and constrains us to ex- 
tend the limits of patriotism, and say, man 


“ With all thy faults we love thee still.” 


But the attainments of all preceding ages have been limited when 
compared with the present. It was reserved for us to proclaim the 
ue relations of man, and the proper ends of government ;—for us 
0 penetrate the mysteries of nature, and bring out new elements to 
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affect the condition of society. No age has been so marked wi 
the full development of all its resources. Science no longer stands 
aloof regardless of our wants, nor does benevolence turn away to 
weep over su'Terings she cannot relieve. 

it would be interesting to follow the history of each particular 
science down to the present time, to observe its successive infly. 
ence upon the welfare of society, and to mark the steps by which 
each has contributed to make the present age so eminently pract- 
cal. But this is not our object. We wish only to remind the reader 
of the general neglect, at this day, of one important science, and of 
some reasons why such neglect is fearfully dangerous. 

It is well known that mental philosophy has fallen into almost uni- 
versal neglect. We do not stop to prove that our circumstances as 
a nation, by the attention requisite for establishing our government 
and fortunes, tend naturally to exclude from the public mind all sub- 
jects of only abstract nature or remote interests ; we only notice the 
fact that philosophy is neglected, and proceed to show that such neg- 
lect is unsafe. The ability to discover moral truth is involved in the 
true knowledge of the mind’s operations. For the difference be- 
tween truth and error is not to be found in those states of the mind 
when it rests upon its final convictions ; these convictions cannot be 
taken and pronounced true or false in themselves, but the conditions 
of their error or truth are to be sought in the steps which the mind 
has taken to arrive at those convictions. If the preliminary process 
has been undeviating, the conclusion is true ; if not, it is false. The 
ability then to discover truth involves the power of inspecting, dis- 
criminating and classifying thoughts, which is the work of mental 
philosophy. Now, if the mind were in no danger of being misled 
by specious appearances ; or if there were no connection between 
error and the harm of him who embraces it ;—if individual mistakes 
were not contagious, endangering communities ; or if the present 
age were one of apathy and inaction, or of blind subservience to an- 
cient maxims and institutions, there might be no occasion of alarm 
in neglecting the means of ascertaining truth. But the world bas 
always been full of errors and consequent suffering. Men have 
erred in their notions of religion, and pee with eager assurance to 
every dream of superstition or of atheism; they have erred in their 
opinions of government, and groaned under every possible system of 
oppression ; they have erred in their estimate of knowledge, and 
groped their way through ignorance to oblivion, thus fearfully illus- 
trating the liability of the whole race to error and consequent mis- 
ery. Hence in the growing experience of the world, no question 
has come down to us invested with such interest as the oft repeated 
2 what is truth? As to facts in the external world, there is 
little danger of mistake, for they strike the mind with immediate 
conviction. But the great questions of right and religion, with all 
their varied applications to morals and government, are decided only 
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afer a process of reasoning, a process always deliberate, and often 
tedious, in which the attention is liable to be dissipated, the judg- 
ment bewildered, and the mind impatient of its task to seek repose 
in the first convenient delusion. ‘Thus released, it too often revels 
in the more passive enjoyments of sense, or employs its energies 
upon the interests of active life. In this state of passive impres- 
sjons, blinded and confused by the occasional violence of passion, 
the mental philosopher finds most men, and proposes to lead them 
away from things seen, to conduct them into the labyrinths of their 
own minds, and teach them to inspect, compare, and classify, tll or- 
der shall arise out of confusion, and they shall no more stumble upon 
error. Who then is more worthy of studious regard, than he who 
ihus offers us a guide in matters of temporal and immortal interest ? 
And yet he is neglected by us, and what is worse, we feel no inse- 
curity on that account. Why is this? Have we made a covenant 
with truth and wisdom, and thereby secured their unfailing alliance ? 
Heretofore they have been distant and cautious, yielding only to pa- 
tient and assiduous enticements: are we favorites, or have we new 
charms to captivate and make them ours for ever? On the con- 
trary, truth is as modest, among us, as ever, and as liable to be 
overlooked in the crowd of every-day thoughts. No one, indeed, 
doubts that we, or rather our fathers, have made great advances in 
the knowledge of the principles of religion and government,—but 
it is a question of serious import, whether we of this day are not 
clouding the prospects of the future, by neglecting the stern phi- 
losophy which they cherished ;—whether we do not err, in dream- 
ing that they did all the thinking, and left it to us to act only. The 
inquiry of course does not refer to all, but to the greater portion of 
community ;—to those who hold in their own hands the interests of 
the church and the nation. Every one knows that the profound 
metaphysician is neglected by this class, and more, he is derided by 
many of those who call themselves philosophers. (It is to be hoped 
that a timely public verdict upon these latter will save us from the 
impositions of a most dangerous school of quackery.) We say every 
one knows the extent of this distaste for mental philosophy, and 
moreover, every one who knows any thing of the history or habits 
of the mind, knows also that it is the most successful way of inviting 
error, Such neglect is unsafe in any government, much more so in 
ours. For there are relations peculiar to ourselves which every 
thinking man must see, and which, in the view of every such man, 
‘vests this subject with tremendous consequences. Our govern- 
went is an experiment. It arose without a model, the original con- 
‘eption of unperverted minds. It stands based upon truth ;—em- 
bracing the interests of a mighty empire ;—its portals thronged with 
‘rowds of admiring strangers, eager to commit their lives and for- 
‘unes to its protection ;—in it are the resources of wealth and power, 
‘he clements of stupendous action, and the unfolding destinies of future 
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nerations! And yet, with all these energies, it is only an expen. 
ment. If truth is maintained, its operations are safe, and al} oy, 
hopes are realized. But if by any neglect of ours, this foundation 
fails, the mighty fabric must fall and bury us in its ruins. We hays 
said that our government is based upon truth. Others are buil 
upon power, and this is one of the considerations that show the yj. 
tal connexion between a correct philosophy, appreciated and studied, 
and the welfare of the nation. Power, once triumphant, can secure 
itself against enemies more easily than truth. The tendency of the 
former is from victory to domination, its enemies yielding a forced 
submission at first, followed soon by abject subservience. But the 
enemies of truth gather a desperate malignity from every defeat. 
Since, therefore, it can only maintain a perpetual struggle with ob- 
stinate error, that government which relies upon this feandation for 
existence is unwise and unsafe, while neglecting a philosophy whose 
object is to qualify it to establish truth. 

But this is not the only nor the greatest danger on this subject. 
Other governments are in the hands of a few individuals, who may. 
if they will, qualify themselves. In these, the ignorance and errors 
of the multitude never reach beyond the limits of their own domes. 
tic condition, and never affect the government. But with us, legis- 
lation is the joint business of all. The high and low, wise and igno- 
rant, idle and busy, reflect alike their peculiar passions and preju- 
dices in the government to which they contribute. ‘The danger is 
increased by this circumstance, not only as the number of legisla- 
tors, but much more in proportion as the facilities for corruption and 
error, are more abundant in such a promiscuous assemblage. If the 
government is to rest upon all, then all must have the ability to dis- 
cover, as well as the integrity to vindicate correct principles. Ai 
any time there would be danger of neglecting in such a governmen: 
that philosophy which alone can guide to the knowledge of intricate 
truth. But much more, at such a time as the present in this gov- 
ernment, amidst all the activity and precipitance which our age and 
interests demand, is there danger of such neglect. There is already 
among us a class who have no power, and seemingly no disposition, 
to judge of truth, and are therefore ready to rush in any direction, 
under any impulse. Another and larger class, the active, are (00 
busy to give time to philosophical inquiries, and are therefore ren- 
dering themselves incompetent to manage the concerns of a govert- 
ment, which, from their numbers, they must preserve or ruin. An¢ 
the last and smallest class, who might advise, is too feeble to coun- 
teract the dangerous and growing indifference of the others. Suc! 
then is our government, and such its circumstances. Without 4 
chart or a record of the course of any former adventurer, it has em- 
barked upon an unexplored sea. Truth is the needle on which 
alone it depends for guidance, and this, if injured or its laws nes: 
lected, will only mislead. Those who conduct the course are 
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ready, forgetting their dependence amidst the scenes of novelty and 
interest around them. ‘The voice of alarm is heard in time to es- 
cape the danger and recover our course. But it calls for dispatch. 
We cannot, and every American ought to ponder it, conduct our 
pation safely through the dangers that encounter it, without a true 
and universally appreciated philosophy. Nor can we err long on 
this subject, and yet be safe. What we do takes hold of the future. 
A deviation of small account to-day, may open to-morrow wide 
rom truth, and disclose an impassable chasm, separating us for ever 
from our hopes, 


C. W. 





THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 


Tue murmurs of day are sunk at its close, 

The evening steals on with its dreamy repose, 
And the charm of its starlit sky ; 

And the last gleam of twilight lingering still, 

Flings the blush of its beauty on forest and hill, 

Like the hope that enlivens the heart's lonely chill, 
When the pure in spirit die. 


The song of the warblers is hush'd on the air, 
And the vapors are gathering silently there 
Their crystals of pearly dew ;— 
From their home in the west the light zephyrs come, 
And their bosom is specked with the silvery foam 
Of the clouds that aloft on their pathway roam, 
Through fields of the upper blue. 


Oh, dearer to me than the glare of the day 
Is the first star of eve, with its pensive ray 
Just glimmering into life; 
Tis a pledge that the passions which sicken us here, 
Shall be hushed when the evening of age is near, 
And the star of a brighter hope shall appear 
Beyond this mortal strife. 


Thus when the brief day of our being is o'er, 
And weary we stand on time's farthest shore, 

The ties that have bound us all riven, 
May the night that shall gather its shade round our tomb, 
With the star of our faith illumine its gloom, 
And awake with the morn that shall welcome us home 
To the unfading light of heaven. 






































REVIEW. 


The Young Lady's Friend; by a Lady. Boston: American Sia. 
tioners’ Company. 1837. 


‘ Licuit, semperque licebit 
Parcere personis, dicere de vitiis.”—Hor, 


We beg leave to introduce to young ladies this “ Friend,” whos: 
acquaintance we doubt vot will prove invaluable. Ye who are up- 
der the eye of a governess, who pull the hair of duennas and abhor 
the idea of a step-mother, here is a “Friend” who will relieve you 
from all such thraldom. A Friend who can instruct, but has no 
tongue to scold; who will give you most excellent advice, but no 
“black marks” for neglecting it; attend you at the toilet without 
criticising your dress, or reading your love letters, or reporting your 
peccadillos ; walk with you, and yet be blind to your coquetry and 
flirtations ; give you the best of counsel at home, the most unexcep- 
tionable chaperonage abroad, and finally usher you—listen to this— 
into that elysium of hope, a successful marriage. Duennas! your 
empire has fallen! give up the truncheon—enrol your names on 
that list which is said to be kept at 28 Cornhill, Boston, with a 
description of your age, person, temper, fortune. Missionaries must 
have wives—there is some hope for you yet. 

The object of the work at the head of this article is to furnish 
young ladies with a manual of politeness, with authority upon every 
doubtful point of etiquette, regulate their ‘ domestic economy,’ 
their “ health,” the “employment of their time ;’’ conduct to the 
‘‘sick,”’ to “ parents,” “ brothers,” “ gentlemen,” ‘ domestics,” at 
public places,” at “ parties,” at “ visits,” when “ traveling ;” 10 
short, to supply rules for behavior in every possible combination of 
circumstances. 


“ Gratia, fama, valetudo contingat abunde, 
Ft mundus victus, non deficiente crumena.” 


Now notwithstanding this is an object infinitely desirable, there 's 
still a question, whether writing a book—even admitting that it finds 
readers—is the surest and best way of accomplishing it: that 1s to 
say, is there any such thing as giving a recipe for manufacturing la- 
dies? Now a lady, according to the definition of our authoress, 's 
one, “ who to inbred modesty and refinement, adds a scrupulous al- 
tention to the rights and feelings of others. Let her worldly pos 
sessions be great or small, let her occupations be what they may, 
such an one is a lady, a gentlewoman. Whilst the person who © 
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hold, coarse, vociferous, and inattentive to the rights and feelings 
of others, is a vulgar woman, let her possessions be ever so great, 
and her way of living ever so genteel.” —p. 319. This coincides 
with the views we have ever entertained upon this subject, viz. that 
adies, like poets, must have something innate, some “ inbred mod- 
esty and refinement,” and that an attempt to make a lady out of one 
who is destitute of these = “one who is bold, coarse, vocif- 
erous,” is as absurd and ridiculous, as to make a poet out of a mathe- 
watician, a sedate citizen out of a wandering gipsy, or a dignified ora- 
tor out of an inflated civic magistrate. Would Maggie Mucklebackit 
have become a gentlewoman, if she had been transported from a fish- 
erman’s hut to a parlor, received lessons from a French dancing mas- 
ter, and ae tet callisthenics? Would “ Sally” of Tontine mem- 
ory become a personification of grace and refinement, by cultivating 
a more intimate acquaintance with Madame Cantelo, subscribing to 
the circulating library, and committing to memory the four hundred 
and thirty two pages of the “ Young Lady’s Friend?” Is there any 
affinity between the mind which delights in gossiping at the corners 
of the street, brandishing a broomstick, engaging in rows, tearing the 
eyes of “beloved lords,” and adorning the bar of Police Courts, and 
that mind which shrinks instinctively from vulgarity, delights in the 
purest, most refined enjoyments, breathes, speaks and exemplifies 
that spirit of charity and love which throws over earth the air of 
heaven. A mind which is naturally delicate and refined, will ex- 
hibit these feelings every where. Her manners will assimilate to 
the company she keeps. The shortest experience will make her a 
grace in the drawing room, and teach her the etiquette of fashiona- 
ble society, as if these spheres were native. And if it requires rules 
to teach woman the appropriate duties of a mother and sister, if she 
requires a code of formalism to regulate her conduct in these rela- 
tions, if our mother’s kindness in helpless infancy, and our sister’s 
sympathy in wayward boyhood, gushed not spontaneously from the 
heart, then is memory changed into a fountain of bitter waters ; then 
are the visions of hope, the choicest pleasures of fancy, the last an- 
chor of wavering virtue, annihilated at a blow. But above all, will 
the innate delicacy of woman, aided by the most common of educa- 
tions, preserve her from every indecorum in public places, where all 
eyes are fixed upon her, and graduate her intercourse with the other 
seX by the standard of propriety and decorum. We use the words 
of the authoress when we say that ‘women are happily endowed 
with a quick sense of propriety, and a natural modesty, which will 
generally guide them aright in their intercourse with the other sex.” 
Therefore we say, that rules like the following are not only entirely 
useless, but will create the very evil it is their intention to remedy. 
And we should conceive that an individual who could seriously give 
such counsel as this, had never entered into the spirit of the trite 
maxim, honi soit qui mal y pense. 
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If a finger is put out to touch a chain that is round your neck, ora breast-pix 
that you are wearing, draw back, and take it off for inspection. Accept not up 
necessary assistance in putting on cloaks, shawls, over-shoes, or any thing of the 
sort Be not lifted in and out of carnages, on OF off a horse; sit not with another 
in a place that Is too narrow ; read not out of the same book; let not your eage! 
ness to see any thing induce you to place your head close to another person's.” 


Now any striking instances which might be quoted to prove that 
such rules as the above are necessary, that native modesty js not 
the safest guardian of woman’s morals and manners, we contend 
are hopeless cases ; they must be sought from that class of minds 
naturally so “coarse and bold, so inattentive to the feelings of 
others,” as to defy reform,—beings so unnatural and degraded, that 
even the “ Young Lady’s Friend” could not have regenerated them. 
The earliest and most indefatigable training would have only made 
of such characters genteel vulgar women, of whom it would always 
be said, “ There goes Mrs. Roundabout—I mean the fat lady in the 
lustring trollopee. Between you and I, she is but a cutler’s wife. 
See how she’s dressed, as fine as hands and pins can make her; 
two marriageable daughters, like bunters in stuff gowns, are now 
taking six-pennyworth of teaat the White Conduit House. Odious 
puss! how she waddles along, with her train two yards behind her. 
She puts me in mind of my Lord Bantam’s Indian sheep, which are 
obliged to have their monstrous tails trundled along in a go-cart.’”* 

By subjecting another class to the discipline of the “ Young 
Lady's Friend,” a class a little less vulgar by nature, you would 
make the most of your materials, if you succeeded in giving them the 
forms without the spirit of gentility—patterns of superhuman pro- 
priety in all matters of mere etiquette, 


“ Miss Edgeworth’s novels stepping from their covers.” 


They would be like statues moved by machinery—ladies of buck- 
ram and whalebone—living contradictions, whose conversation would 
constantly belie their appearance. But perhaps we are too serious— 
the bookhardly deserves it; we have seldom seen more common- 
place remarks occupy a larger space—remarks, which every boarding- 
school Miss has had dinned into the unwilling ear from day to day— 
and which those who have not enjoyed that privilege, are all the 
better for not hearing. ‘The sentiments in the chapter on “ nursing 
the sick” are very suitable and proper; but pushed to a detail and 
minuteness which borders on the ridiculous. ‘“ The couch of sick- 
ness is the female throne,” and how often, when tortured by the 
ofliciousness of some kind-hearted awkward nurse, of the masculine 
gender, have we longed for woman’s smile to cheer, for woman's 
voice to soothe, and woman’s hand to dash Cologne on our aching 
brow. Peruse then, ladies, these few pages with attention, and in 
the elegant words of our fair authoress you will avoid the mis- 
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ery “of using your delicate fingers like thumbs, and your thumbs 
ike legs of mutton.” Behold the all accomplished nurse! Is the 
natient nervous ? She trippeth around the couch unclad in rustling 
lk: with ancient glove on hand, she places, piece by piece, the rat- 
ing anchracite on the glowing hearth—one hand holds shovel, tongs 
und poker, the other gently cleanseth the fire place !—pp,61, 62. 

She cougheth not—sneezeth not—bloweth not her nose in such 
, manner as to disturb the feverish slumberer.—p. 62. 


She constantly abluteth the sick, 
And with a little rag, around a little stick, 
Cleanseth the teeth.—p. 65. 


We have on page 68, a description of the delicate maneuver of 
changing the beds. 
Inshifting persons from one bed to another, an inconvenience often arises 
the inexperienced, from attempting to lift the patient from the first bed to the 
econd, with his head in the same direction after his removal as before. The per- 
cops lifting him, in this case, being between the patient and the second bed, are in 
sown way. The difficulty is obviated by placing the head of the second bed 
» ward the foot of the first, leaving ample space between the two, that is, four or 
(ve feet, and lifting the body by two or three persons, who are then to wheel round, 
ic a platoon of soldiers, and deposit the head of the patient toward the head of 
be second bed, which corresponds to the foot of the first.” 


Here we have the forces drawn up in battle array—then “ like a 
platoon of soldiers,” (the nurse acting as corporal,) to the left, back- 
ward wheel, march! and presto, “the head of the patient is de- 
posited on the head of the second bed.’’ One other remark is 
worthy of remembrance—* be careful in watching to be clad sufli- 
cently or you may take cold.” In fact, the whole chapter is a 
treasure of new and striking thoughts, and winds up in a manner 
worthy of Dr. Kitchener, with various recipes, that alone would 
render the volume invaluable in our estimation. 

But the next chapter, devoted to the subject of ‘ Dress,” is the 
one from which we have derived the most instruction and amuse- 
ment. Our authoress here displays a minuteness of knowledge 
which is of course natural, and for which we male scions of hu- 
manity, are bound to render our grateful thanks. Lady Mary 
Fleming would have envied her acquaintance with the chronology 
{fashion ; the philosophy of dress is discussed with a metaphysical 
ubtlety and logical acumen worthy of the subject. ‘ Embroider- 
cd pelerines,”’ “* Scottish Queen’s caps” “ balloon sleeves” “ Gre- 
cian head-dress” ‘ assistant bishops,” dance through her chapter in 
Jl the mazes of fashionable confusion. We doubt whether the 
Younger part of the female creation, are as much edified with these 
icubrations, as certain “ antique ladies,”’ who have outlived every 
‘ling, save the starchy primness of their maidenly robes. But this 
‘not all—the gaudy suns of Broadway, are not the only luoi- 
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naries with which our vision is dazzled. Sleeping beauty flits befor: 
our imagination, the minutest arrangements are not forgotten. Can 
we proceed? Let the book answer. 


“ Some young ladies, who put their chambers in good order every morning, are 
content to go to bed at night leaving them in the utmost confusion. They don 
consider hgw liable every one 1s to sudden indisposition, or to an alarm of fire , 
to some contingency that would introduce their family and even strangers into \) 
apartment, or how mortified they would feel to see a yentleman stumbling » 
their petticoats, dropped ina ring in the middle of the floor, or kicking a stray the 
or stocking before him! Wis best to be always prepared for any exposure, by q, 
undeviating practice of neatness and order. Every article taken off the pers 
at night, should have an appropriate place; under-garments, especially, should }» 
so arranged, near your bed, as to be well aired without exposure in full view. ap: 
to be easily seized and puton, in ease of an alarm. Shoes should have a fixe 
place, where you can always find them in the dark. Stockings should be draw, 
one within the other, and include the garters, that they may nct be Missing when 
wanted in haste. Chairs should be set in their places, and all things so arrang: 
as not to be stumbled over in the dark, should you have occasion to rise in () 
night. 

“ Those who sleep in short cotton gowns, generally use the same article asa 
dressing gown, over Which they comb and brush their hair; but this is untidy 
loose hairs and dandruff will lodge in the folds, and so be carried to bed with you 
Have a separate gown for this purpose, or else pin a napkin round your neck the 
will cover your shoulders, and receive every thing that comes from your hair 


This is bad enough ; but the same beautiful idea is pursued. The 
care of clothes is the sublime theme. We should not have ventured 
to quote what follows, if it had not been written by a lady to ladies. 
But as we presume that these sage remarks will affect the prices 
current of all saponaceous articles, and kindle the imaginations of our 


esteemed Yalensian contemporaries, we cannot exclude the follow- 
ing extract. 


“ As a general rule those things which are injured by washing should never be 
worn nextthe skin. Such as woolen and silk shawls, the sleeves of silk dresses, 4 
Be not shocked to be told that it will grease them, for the fairest and most delicat 
clean skin is so constituted, as to keep soft and healthy by a lubri¢ation of oi! 
sensible to the eye, unless allowed to accumulate on something that will not be 
washing, but sufficiently evident where this is the case. The slightest texture 
muslin interposed, and frequently changed and washed, will prevent this unsight)) 
accumulation, Ihave seen the back of a high necked dress that was not lined, 
so changed, where it came in contact with the skin, as to mark distinctly the on 
line between that and the part which had other clothing undef it. This isa di 
gusting sight, and mivht subject a young lady to the imputation of having a peck 
liariy greasy shin, when that was not really the case,” 


Oh! delicacy, where is thy blush! Oh! sentiment, go seek thy 
grave. What a picture—how forcibly does it recall the nursery 
idea we used to entertain of the exterior condition of Mrs. Jobe 
Spratt, the wife of the celebrated Mr. John Spratt. 


* Jack Spratt could eat no fat, 
His wale could cat ne lean.” 
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Oh ye muslin weavers, what a glorious customer she must have 
ween! If such indeed be the curious facts respecting airy woman, 
what a nice speculation would a view of the corporality of South 
\Jiddle afford our philosophical authoress. Heaven shield our friends 
here, from the harpoon of the whale-fishermen! We can devote 
yut a line to the next chapter, “on the preservation of health.” 
Most of the statements contained in it, it may be proper for young 
ladies to know, but whether they should not come from their most 
timate friends, rather than the public press, is a question easily de- 
cided. We have not yet cultivated such views of the structure of 
the body as (to use the authoress’s expression) ‘ to be equally will- 
ng to speak to a physician of the bowels, as of the brains,’ much 
less to see such willingness with satisfaction, in a work to which 
every class of readers has access. We are unwilling to dwell longer 
upon this chapter. We acknowledge ourselves to be of the sterner 
wx. We yield the palm of sensibility to woman. We have ever 
lwked to her for lessons in modesty and refinement, yet while read- 
ing some passages of this work (we say it without affectation of 
lelicaey) our rude sense of propriety has turned away in absolute 
disgust. We have blest our stars, that we were not taught modesty 
by the * Young Lady’s Friend,” nor by those who drew their re- 
fvement from that fountain; among the rules of decorum first im- 
printed upon our memories was this, “ never to say or do any thing 
vou would be unwilling to repeat before your mother and sisters.” 
Hut there are passages in this work, which the most unrefined 
yrother would hesitate ere he read to the circle which surrounds 
lis hearthstone. We do not allude to that part of the work which, 
from the nature of the subject, involves details rather unsentimen- 
al, but in other passages where indelicacy might have been 
avoided, allusions are introduced, so gress, so unethereal, may our 
lips be blistered ere we breathe them in Aer presence, whose smile 
we value ! 

Our limits will permit us to dwell but a moment on what remains. 
And that we may not seem too harsh and ungenerous in our criti- 
cm, we take the occasion to say that the authoress of this book is, 
we doubt not, a lady—a lady too, capable of giving exaniple to all 
within her influence. We entertain for her that respect which it is 
woman’s to demand, and deserve. Of her book we have a diflerent 
‘mon, and we rebut the charge of ungallantry, by quoting our 
Notto, 


—* Licuit, semperque licebit 
Parcere personis dicere de vitiis.”’ 


lis with unaffected pleasure that we refer our readers to some 
‘ages we have read with approbation. From the chapter on the 
relation of brother and sister,”’ we quote : 

vOL. a 27 
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“ Brothers and sisters may greatly aid each other in judging of their friends of 
the opposite sex. Brothers can throw important light upon the character ap. 
merits of young men, because they see them when acting out their natures befo,. 
their comrades, and relieved from the restraints of the drawing-room ; and you 
can in return, greatly assist your brothers in coming to wise and just conclusion: 
concerning their female friends. Your brothers may be very much indebted , 
the quicker penetration of women into cach others’ characters, and saved by your 
discernment from being fascinated by qualities that are not of sterling value; but 
in order to have the influence necessary to such important ends, you must be ba. 
bitually free from a spirit of detraction, candid in all your judgments, and eve; 
ready to admire what is lovely and good in your own sex. If, when you dissent 
from your brother's too favorable opinion ofa lady, he can with any justice charge 
you with a prejudice against her family, or a capricious dislike of her, your judg. 
ment, however correct, will have no weight, and he will be very likely to become 
not only the lady's champion but her lover.” 

“IT have been told by men, who had passed unharmed through the tempta. 
tions of youth, that they owed their escape from many dangers to the intimate 
companionship of affectionate and pure-minded sisters. They have been saved 
from a hazardous meeting with idle company by some home engagement, o/ 
which their sisters were the charm; they have refrained from mixing with the 
impure, because they would not bring home thoughts and feelings which they 
could not share with those trusting and loving friends; they have put aside th: 
wine-cup and abstained from stronger potations, because they would not profan 
with their fumes the holy kiss, with which they were accustomed to bid their s»- 
ters good night.” 


Read this: 


“A great deal has been said and written, by medical men, against the unhealthy 
practice of tight lacing; but, it is to be feared with very little effect. So long « 
gentlemen admire small! waists, and praise those figures the most, which approach 
the nearest to the shape of a wasp, or an hour-glass, it is in vain to tell young !a 
dies that the practice is destructive of health, and that there is no real beauty i 
the small dimensions at which they are aiming. The taste of the lords of crea 
tion must be rectified, and then the evil will correct itself. Let medical men, let 
painters and sculptors teach young men that all such unnatural compression 0! 
the body 1s deformity ; let Grecian models of beauty be studied, till the shape of « 
modern belle shall no longer command admiration. Let mothers, too, make 4 
stand agaimst this general perversion of the uses of the body; let them keep their 
daughters without corsets, until they have attained their full development of fh: 
ure, and then it would be impossible for half the mischief to be done that now & 
for, by beginning whilst the bones are soft and pliable, the lower ribs can be com 

pressed into half their natural dimensions. 

“T have been assured by a girl, shaped like an hour-glass, that she did not lace 
tight; and have been called to witness, that she was of the same size without, ® 
with her corset. ‘The case is plain, nature has been completely overruled, eat!) 
tight lacing has produced a permanent deformity, and the space in which the 
lungs play has been reduced forever to those narrow bounds. 

“ Few girls are aware of the force they employ when they lace their corsets; the 
mode of doing it deceives them; it is so easy to gain inch by inch of that treach 
erous silken cord, that they are not conscious of the effect they are producing 
whereas if they were obliged to fasten their corsets by buttoning them in frot’ 
they would svon find out how light they are. Let me beg my young friends 
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mistrust themselves on this subject, and to refrain from lightening their laces even 
as much as they can with ease.” 


The following remarks on ‘ behavior to gentlemen” are certainly 
correct. 


Very young girls are apt to suppose, from what they observe in older ones, 
that there is some peculiar manner to be put on, in talking to gentlemen, and, not 
knowing exactly what itis, they are embarrassed and reserved; others observe 
certain airs and looks, used by their elders in this intercourse, and try to imitate 
chem, as a necessary part of company behavior, and so become affected, and loose 
hat first of charms, simplicity, naturalness. To such I would say, your compan- 
wasare in error; it requires no peculiar manner, nothing to be put on, in order to 
converse with gentlemen, any more than with ladies; and the more pure and ele- 
vated your sentiments are, and the better cultivated your intellect is, the easier 
will you find it to converse pleasantly with all. If, however, you happen to have 
yo facility in expressing yourself, and you find it very difficult to converse with 
rersons whom you do not know well, you can still be an intelligent and agreeable 

sener,and you can show, by your ready smile of sympathy, that you would be 
sable if you could. ‘There is no reason in the world why any one who is not 
whappy, Should sit in the midst of gay companions, with a face so solemn and 
womoved, that she seems not to belong to the company; that she should look so 
sum and forbidding that strangers should feel repulsed, and her best friends dis 
ppnted. If you cannot look entertained and pleasant, you had better stay away, 
politeness requires some expression of sympathy in the countenance, as much 
a civil answer on the tongue.” 


For the following appropriate observations on the conduct of 


ladies at public places, the authoress is entitled to our sincerest 
thanks. 


“In nocountry is it more important to cultivate good manners, than in our 
wn; and yet there is a great deficiency of care and instruction, in this particu- 
it. A young girl often grows up, without ever being told, that to laugh audibly 
in public, or in crowded assemblies, is not good manners; that presenting herself 
uthe end of a crowded bench, and looking for a seat, till some gentleman feels him- 
«l obliged to give her his, is very ill-bred; yet all these points should be well 
eiled ina young lady's education; and those who have had the greatest advan- 
‘ages in this way, should be ready to set an example worthy of imitation, to those 
vho look up to them.” 
You will be careful not to wear any head-dress that will prevent those behind 
0 trom seeing well; you will never, by whispering, hinder those around you 
m hearing easily; you will never seem to claim any particular seat as your 
night; you will never attempt to keep seats for those of your party, who come 
wer than you; you will never suffer, much less oblige, a gentleman to relinquish 
you the good seat which he has fairly earned, by going very early and sitting 
“agin pauence. You will carefully avoid going in late, and disturbing the com- 
many, after the lecture has begun; but if you do chance to arrive late, you will 
“ep sofily and take the first seat you can find, instead of making further interrup- 
“00, by parading through the room in search of a better.” 


We should be happy to lavish nothing but praise upon what re- 
wains of this work ; but there are some observations in the chapter 
® “dinner parties’’ so incorrect and ridiculous, that we cannot pass 
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them by. Weare here treated with an entertainment of various 
delivht. Anecdote and champaigne, and brilliant conversation 
sparkle round the board, aided by the flashing of steel as it ascends 
to scabbard itself in rosy lips, intended by nature for a much gen. 
tler purpose. It seems, however, that the steel blade is an Ameri- 
can perquisite ; we find no fault. In some parts of our country they 
prefer fingers. De gustibus, §c. Among some refined people, 
silver forks are in vogue, but their use is not patriotic ; to bleed fo; 
one’s country must be most sweet and decorous, especially at a din- 
ner party. In this scene the forces are again marshaled, (as in the 
sick chamber,) and the actors must enter like a “ platoon of soldiers,” 
‘with erect carriage and a firm step,” in a column of three file— 
advance to the front—then defile to the left, and assume your proper 
positions. We are thus led into the dining room—the company 
are arranged in due order. ‘ Let the young lady take especial care 
to spread her napkin in her lap, and place the gloves under it”— 
nothing like a double rampart. ‘Then follows the onslaught—self- 
possession is the shield against all disasters. A worthy biped of the 
species ‘anser’ is furiously attacked sword in hand by his generical 
opponent. 
‘ When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war.” 


Clad in impenetrable armor, the victim feels the blows which fal! 
upon him, and at one bound flies to the bosom of a lady fair. The 
poor goose “ finds no generous friend, no pitying foe.” ‘The rescued 
prisoner is ungallantly demanded—* Ma’am, I will thank you for 
that goose.” ‘The lady retains only the spoils of the vanquished, ani 
the shout of vietory is raised forthe conqueror. ‘The whole scene is 
worthy of the most attentive perusal, we can quote but a part of it. 


“If you happen to meet with an accident at table, endeavor to preserve your 
composure, and de not add tothe discomfort you have created, by making an un 
necessary fuss about ut. ‘The easier such things are passed over, the better. | 
remember hearing ut told of a very accomplished gentleman, that when carving ® 
tough goose, he had the misfortune to send it entirely out of the dish, and into the 
lap of the lady next to him; on which he very coolly looked her in the face, and 
with admirable gravity and calmness, said, ‘Ma'am, I will thank you for the 
goose.” Ina ease like this, a person must necessarily suffer so much, and be such 
an object of compassion to the company, that the kindest thing he could lo, was! 
appear as unmoved as possible. ‘This manner of bearing such a mortifying ae 
dent gained him more credit, than he lost by his awkward carving.” 


We must beg the indulgence of our readers, while we comment 
upon one other passage, which, as it is broached with something ol 
the air of a veneral principle, deserves a moment’s attention. In 
speaking of the tender passion, our authoress observes— 

‘Tove inthe heart of a woman should partake largely of the 
nature of gratitude ; she should love because she is already loved 
by one deserving her revard.” This is indeed teaching the heart 
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——" to throb by rule, 
To love what it abhors, to hate what it adores.” 


la this sentiment too, our “Friend” has forsaken entirely her 
sandard—Miss Edgeworth—whose characters she is constantly for- 
cing upon us as models of all that woman should be. In “ Be- 
nda,” the eclatrctssement depends on the fact that a protegé of 
ihe hero, thought herself compelled to marry him out of gratitude, 
and he was too grateful to object, while the hearts of both were 
wreaking with love to others. Now this loving out of ‘ gratitude’ may 
do well enough for certain ancient maidens, could they but obtain 
that which has formed the burden of their song and sigh, during a 
campaign of forty years. One sidelong glance would overpower 
them—one fond gaze would melt the fountains of pity—tears of 
‘gratitude’ would own the “ soft impeachment.” But on this prin- 
ciple, what will become of some of our fair acquaintance ; their love 
must be, without metaphor, as boundless as the ocean ; you must 
love because, forsooth, ‘ you are already loved by those” who, (in 
their own estimation, certainly,) “ are worthy of your regard.” On 
this principle, ingrate beings! no longer frown on that love-stricken 
swain* who follows you around the city with sighs—you must incur 
idebt of gratitude ‘ whether or no’—the door you cruelly shut in 
his face cannot protect you from this Cupid; he shoots his missiles 
wider it. But enough—well might “ Young Ladies” exclaim, “ save 
me from such ‘Friends,’ and I will save myself from my ene- 
mies.” 

We will weary our readers no longer. If many more such books 
as this are written, and if they contain many such passages as we 
have quoted, we, that is, we the men, shall not long regard woman as 

——"' it were all one— 
To love some bright particular star 
And think to woo it.” 


The spell of romance is broken. We once knew a lover driven 
irom the feet of one mistress by seeing her pick her teeth with her 
finger; his vow of love to another was interrupted by hearing a 
boisterous “ halloo’’ escape from her beautiful lips. He would cer- 
tainly become a maniac if he was possessed with one half of the 
curious facts which this Young Lady’s Friend has disclosed. Who 
could love after such discoveries? Our authoress is certainly not 
vited with that spirit which would raise “a mortal to the skies,” 
wut she has admirably succeeded in bringing “ an angel down.” — In 
‘onclusion we cannot but say, that we regard this book with a feel- 
‘ng of disapprobation—we had almost said aversion. Woman, and 
ll that belongs to her, are the sacred property of the fireside and 


* Allusion has been made, I suppose, toa love-ecracked gentleman who has been 
unbul ing the street, fan ying every ladv he meets i the eruel fau one, and 
alhg otles ol marriage by thrusting ballet lou riche } the doors = Print. Der 
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of home. It is there her duties are to be learned—her influence to 
be felt—and her virtues to be rewarded. ‘The curious world have 
nothing to do with her ; and she cannot be forced into its service, or 
exposed to its gaze without that feeling of desecration with which 
we should witness the sacred ornaments of religion plucked from the 
altar. Home must lose its sacred charms—the mother must cease 
to be what God has made her—the child be deserted by the fair 
angels who invest her with purity and loveliness, ere it will be ne- 
cessary for a human artificer, to place her unskillful hand on creations 
which need not the aid of art. ‘The lady who has so kindly volun- 
teered to be the guide of our fair countrywomen, may, for aught we 
know, be endowed with every accomplishment that belongs to her 
sex. She may make artificial roses with every splendor of color- 
ing, but the grace—the delicacy—the sweetness, are not within her 
reach. We do live in a brazen age—an age which is daily wither- 
ing every romantic vision, and every chivalrous feeling that has es- 
caped from the more ideal world of our ancestors. We have seen 
the most beautiful landscapes defaced by the sordid spirit of gain— 
we have seen a factory on the brink of Niagara—we see man, the 
image of his Maker, daily becoming more madly selfish—more 
meanly greedy. We did hope that all the utilitarianism which 
steam could invent or execute, was exhausted on the physical world, 
or that at most the rougher sex was alone exposed to its action. 
We were not prepared to behold the last refuge of sentiment—the 
fondest dream of imagination—the delicate incarnation of spirit, 
rudely assaulted by its unhallowed approach. 


A FRAGMENT. 


We stood upon the mount,—the stars were out, 
Their heaven-lit fires were beaming bright: the moon, 
In silent loveliness, ‘mid floating clouds 

So light they seemed the home of spirits blest, 
Was gliding on. Beneath us raged the storm ; 
Fur, far below, as from the cliff we gazed, 

A dense cloud lay. Over the earth it spread 

A sable pall, which in the moon's pale rays 
Showed fearfully :—unbroken save by gleams 

Of vivid lightning, when its fiery wing 
Traversed the darkness: then the thunder’s voice 
Pealed forth its echoing roar. It was a scene 
Fearful, yet beautiful—that evening storm. 


Yale College, April 8, 1837 
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THE LAST SLOT. 
(A TALE OF THE sha.) 


CHAPTER 1 
‘'Vhes os the very coinage of your brain.’ Hamlet. 


Ye heavens! there is an angel in her eye, 
‘Pleading to win me.’ hid. 


Mary Latimer! reader, I have a story to tell you about her, 
that will make your heart ache before I get through with it—a 
strange story, a bright and black one at the same time—a dark un- 
fathomable providence, which for some purpose or other gives to life 
a bright spot a moment, only to make blackness blacker by con- 
trast—gives to the heart a thrill and pulse of happiness, and then 
sends something to roll and riot in it like a blast from the pit of 
darkness—nurses the flowers and blossoms of a bright hope there, 
and when we look to them and inhale their sweetness, we find out 
we have inhaled poison :—But, to the story. 

Worn down a rendered haggard by study and sickness, brought 
into one of those miserable states of mind when one feels like an in- 
fernal, hating every body, even my own soul, my study door open- 
ed, and my father entered the apartment. 

‘Good morning to you, Henry, L am glad’— 

| had turned from him, and, covering my face with my hands, 
laid it down on the table, where the tears ran streaming through my 
hngers. 

‘Inexplicable boy !’—He sat down by me, he was always tender 
asa mother; he took me, large as I was, in his arms, and folded me 
wto his heart, saying softly and kindly, ‘my unhappy child.’ 

‘O father, speak to me not—speak not, I beg or You 
would say pause—give up this deadly work—throw aside my book 
—mix with the world—be cheerful. No, I cannot, I cannot— 
speak not of it. It has become my life, soul, all—I cannot. A res- 
pte were only giving me to thought, and that were only substituting 
one passion br another. It will kill me—I expect it—but what 
matters it that I have my way! Do not speak ot it.’ 

| buried my face in his bosom, and wept worse than before. 

‘Henry, Henry, my boy, my dear boy ! you mistake’—my father 
was kind here, his voice soft. He did not frown—he did not ridi- 
‘ule—he knew better—he knew how to deal with the ‘ mind dis- 
eased,’ Scolding, or ridicule, had made me desperate—he knew it. 
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‘Henry, my boy, look on me’—I raised my head. He held 4 
letter in his hand, a letter from my uncle in Jamaica. It seemed he 
knew my affliction, and pitied it—he had therefore written, and ix 
the most urgent terms, to send me to him—promised me every thing 
| wanted—with a beautiful description of his plantations, his groves. 
grounds, parterres, colonades, &c. &c.—concluding the whole wit) 
that privileged phrase of all rich uncles—‘ he shall come.’ 

I read it. 

‘And you will go, my boy ?’ 

‘No, father, no. Why should I goto him? 1 would die here— 
here in my home—here in your arms—here with cousin Mary. No, 
father, no. Vil not curse him with a maniac—spare me.’ 

‘But Mary shall go with you.’ 

I shook my head mournfully. Mary herself at that moment en- 
tered, and stood gazing at me. 

Reader, if you have ever seen an angel just dropped down from 
heaven, to charm earth with visions of superhuman beatitude, then 
you can paint her. If you have ever seen a face, in which all the 
affections, sympathies, feelings, passions, that go to make up the best 
part of humanity, are depicted and blended together, and that face |i 
up with mind, and always accustomed to greet you with a smile, and 
always speaking for you, staying with you, loving you, looking with 
favor on your errors, smoothing over your faults, bearing with your 
humors, regretting and pardoning your peevishness, and doing this 
time and time again, and then doing it all as if she wearied not, but 
rejoiced to suffer for you, and would suffer more if you wished her 
to, and even seemed to invite it—if you have ever seen such a face, 
and in it such an expression, you may then know my feelings, as 
[raised my face, pallid thin and tearful, expressive of my agony, 
and met her’s of love, weeping also, and bending over me. 

Mary and me were betrothed long before, and I have nothing 
sentimental to say about it—indeed, if the reader would read nothing 
else, he had better stop at once. I have to tell him of something 
else—of—but let him read on, if he wishes it. 

‘Mary, Mary! have you, too, come to torment me, you so kind, 
you I love so, you I live for, pray for? what have I done to merit it?’ 

My father had left the study. I sat there, my head on my hand, 
and that rested on the table. 

Mary leant over my shoulder, lifted my head from its recumbent 
position, kissed my hot forehead—one of her tears rolled down on 
my cheek as she did so. 

I looked up. 1 never saw so much affliction on one face before— 
it seemed the misery of an age was crowded into a moment, and 
all of it settled there to blast jt. 

‘Mary, what would you?’ said I mournfully. 

‘ Your happiness, Henry.’ ; 
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‘And will it come back ?’ 

‘Whither bas it gone? where are our bright days? your life, 
miles, joy! ? Alas, Henry, you are wasting, murde ‘ring yourse ‘{-—- 
you have strung your mind up to an unnatural pitch—the last oil 
you are burning “of an almost expiring lamp—and those loving you, 
caring for you, ‘depending on you—they, Henry, are drooping too. 
Will you murder me p 

| started—* You, Mary, murder you!’ [looked hard at her— 
«rely, | had been blind. Where was the red lip, the bright eye, 
the sweet smile, the calm and expansive forehead of Mary Latimer / 
wre, that was not it, this was not her, thus thin, worn, wasted ! 

‘You, Mary —murder you! | have been dreaming. l ama fiend, 
a villain, adevil. I have forgotten, been selfish, thought none ever 
felt but me, none were wretched but me, none were ever cursed with 
weh a weight on their hearts but me. What, when, where, how 
shall | remedy it ?’ 

This was what she wanted. I was a lamb now, and led as she 
wished. 

‘Accept your uncle’s proposals, throw away these deadly vol- 
umes, come out from these shadows, and be yourself again. Look 
out on life, look out as you ought, and drink in the bright and beau- 
tiful around you. ‘Talk, laugh, be gay—look not upon things with 
this jaundiced vision of yours, but think of the better purposes of 
being, and be happy again. ‘The vessel waits for us—I go with 
ni once out on the blue waters—once out of this wretched 
‘oom and misery here, and we may yet hope for restored health, 
and that time will bring ‘towed better dé rys and all will be well again. 
And the sea! O, the sea, Henry, the bright and beautiful sea, with 

s life and glory and action, with its storms and winds and sweep- 
ing waves, with its hues by day and fiery magnificence by night! 
And then all the stories of it—of its sparry realms and green grot- 
toes, with its groves of coral and cavernous crystal, its beds of hya- 
cioth and emerald and diamond, and—ah! there, I see you laugh 
again, and that’s what I want, — you will go, Henry, you will go? 

Thus did this sweet girl, this angel, when her own heart was al- 
most broken, put on the hollow mockery of gayety ; and by talking, 

and rambling, and picturing up these little nothings, bring back 

something like harmony into my heart, and set it beating again with 

omething of its accustomed music. 

I need not say she prevailed, and that we were soon prepared for 
our journey. ‘The reader may therefore, if he chooses, suppose us 
a the ocean, 
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CHAPTER IL 


‘O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea.’ 
Byron. 
‘A motley assemblage, gentlemen.’ 
Farquhar. 


The reader has doubtless guessed before this, the cause of the 
strange conduct recorded in the last chapter. ‘The scholar, the se- 
dentary man, need not be told of that morbidness, that blackness, 
that living murder, that protracted death, that hell on earth that’s 
yendered by study and long confinement ; that state of mind when 
day becomes night, light darkness ; when Paradise were a desert, 
and the bright span of heaven, 


Fretted with gold and curious workmanship, 


were little else than a dungeon’s dome bending down its rocky 
arms, to clasp one in its almost tangible horror ; of those moments, 
when that leaden something lies on the heart like a mountain, crush- 
ing it and turning to gall its sweet founts of happiness, and we walk 
our rooms with streaming eyes, quivering lips, and the imaginations 
of fiends. He knows itall. Let him add to this already insup- 
portable wretchedness, a deadly perseverance, a merciless disregard 
of nature’s wants, as she keeps crying out in the pallid lip, the 
trembling hand, the unsteady pulse, the hot brow and ringing brain; 
let him add a perseverance, until actual disease sets in, and the black 
spectre of incipient Insanity begins to brood over and get the mas- 
tery of the intellect, and he will then have no difficulties in under- 
standing me, nor will the picture seem overdrawn. 

We dropped down the channel with a light wind, in one of the 
most beautiful barques of the service, and passing between the green 
shores of Staten and Governor's Island, glided out on the expanse 
of heaving waters. ‘The morning was one of brilliancy, the sky 
had scarcely a speck in it, save the low banks of white clouds that 
lay along the horizon, the waves swung to and fro with an easy 
motion, the sea gulls skimmed about us, and the gently indented 
ridges of the Jersey shore sunk in the distance, and were scarcely 
distinguished from the low line of the ocean. 

The sea now began to look bluer, as is always the case as we leave 
shore, the breeze freshened, the sails filled, the larboard fore and aft 
main stays wore taughter and taughter, and while the waves grew 
rougher and angrier, and began to heave and hurry and splash 
about the bows, the gallant vessel bowed to her duty, and sprang 
through the element like a sea-bird just loosed from prison, and 
svaking its white pinions tothe rush of the wind. The breeze 
continued, the bald tops of Neversink lost their outline, and by the 
middle of the morning’s watch, the last of the land had vanished, 
and we felt ourselves alone upon the ocean. 
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Every man ought to go to sea once, for the sake of this moment. 
The beauty and solemnity of it together, make an impression not 
won to pass away. Landsmen may speculate on it, may think 
hemselves at sea, and try to conjure up something of the feel- 
og they would have, as they saw the land shut out, and nothing 
vader and around them but a rolling, growling, mutable element; 
but they need to be there, they need to stand on that deck, lean 
ver that tafferel, hear that wind in the shrouds, and the thunder of 
the divided waters as the stout vessel battles with them ; they need 
with their own eyes to look up to that heaven, with their own eyes 
tosweep that horizon, and see nothing but water, water, water, 
wherever they turn, and with their own ears to hear that water roar- 
wg like a blood-hound for blood, to get any thing of the true feeling 
which the scene inspires. 

Aman feels very much like one who leaves a crowd and goes 
to solitude, except a sense of vastness all the while following him, 
and filling his heart with a feeling that words are poor things for. 
He feels alone. He feels very much as we suppose a man might ; 
ind the speculations of certain philosophers were sane ones, viz. 
that man is properly an isolated being, that he was formed so, and 
were happier so, and that the restrictions and moral duties devolving 
n him in a social state, are at once prejudicial and unnatural. It is 
i such a state that the heart gets a freshness it can get no where 
else—that old prejudices and habits break up, or are swept away by 
new thoughts and new objects of thought—that a new life is given 
io us, and a springiness, an activity, a poetry of action, so to speak, 
akes possession of us, and we are transformed into a new being. It 
shere aman finds the cords in his heart tighten to those about 
him, beyond what it will do elsewhere—that the social qualities 
manifest themselves in their most attractive manner—that the ten- 
lerness of all these relations is increased, and he better performs the 
luties that belong to him—that he most habitually appreciates his 
blessings, has a more immediate sense of his affinity to Heavyen—in 
short, that it makes him better. 

The effect upon me was electric. My mind, no longer at its for- 
mer tension, loosed from old habits and my thoughts turned into 
new channels, the mists began to clear away, and a healthier action 
uke place. A quietude succeeded not easy to describe. There 
vas no lassitude in it, as might be expected from a reaction, but so 
easy, although rapid, was the transit to health, that I felt like a man 
climbing a hill towards the sunrise, when it breaks on him at once 
ithe broad blaze of day. A freshness passed over my heart, like 
‘wolight over a bank of summer flowers, giving it new beauty, be- 
‘ides increasing its sweetness. I am confident of this, that my so- 
ciety became more tolerable ; for those who once had shunned me 
aman whose mind was unsound, now gathered around me, and 
‘lered such little attentions as passengers in such cases offer inva- 
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lids. thanked them kindly ; and a degree of affability spread round 
the ship, at once new and delightful ; imparting aNIMALION to the 
dullest, and putting wit into some skulls, entirely innocent of such , 
thing before that, where it absolutely sparkled like the native ore, 

Our skipper was a man worth a moment’s notice. He was a tall, 
strong-boned New Knyulander, hardy as a pine knot, and not unlike 
one incolor. His straight hair fell over a fine brow. He had a blye 
eye, rather too much so for the leathern color of his countenance, 
while a slight provincialism, now and then perceptible, showed 
him Maine-born and fitted to the ocean. He was such aman « 
you would not like to offend, if an enemy ; and would have no fear 
of it, if a friend ; one, whose honor you’d take his face as afliday), 
for, at any moment. Ile was a grand sailor, too; and sprinkled, 
withal, with a touch of that self-complacency in respect to his know!- 
edge of nautical matters, which as often bespeaks high merit in 
man as it does something not quite so praise-worthy ; and there was 
an infinite fund of humor in him too, to which we always made ref- 
erence when wanting amusement, which quality made him much 
valued by usall. His ship was called the Swan, and, indeed, under 
his manavement and a fair wind, she rode the sea like one. 

I must also notice two others of the ship’s company, while | am 
about it, as they will play a slight part in an interlude in the course 
of our drama. ‘The one was a little man, a Chinese—been in this: 
country two or three years for trade, and now bound to the Wea 
Indies. He was squint-eyed, pot-shaped, and bandy-legged, and in 
his feet, made but small pretensions to diminutiveness, either latitu- 
dinally or longitudinally; for his legs looked like sticks stuck ina 
pan-cake, such as | have seen school-boys of a summer’s afternoon, 
making by a mud-puddle in the country. He was also very pert 
and techy ; fond of talking, which he did continually, and with the 
most execrable intonations ; and, like all loquacious gentlemen, he 
had the misfortune not to know it, so that on the whole he was very 
amusing and very troublesome. 

The other individual was his antipodes. If the Chinese was 
short, this man was long; if the Chinese was thick, this man wa 
thin. He would have passed for a walking stick by moon-light. He 
was green and ignorant, just come from the Captain’s state, and first 
time on ship-board. His face was such a one as you would whittle 
from a stick witha jack-knife ; his dress was not exactly a la mode, as 
his coat flapped about like a top-sail blown from the bolt-ropes, and 
his boots were absolutely tremendous. Every one thought of thew 
toes as he passed them, and he thumped round the deck like a cat 


shod with walnut shucks—or, to raise the figure a little, he made * 


noise like half a dozen calkers thumping on the hulk of a line o! 
battle ship. 
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We had been about four days at sea, when the ugly Capes of 
Hatteras loomed up in the distance, and as usual there, the sky began 
w look heavy and threatening. ; 

It seems as if all the hurricanes of the Atlantic gather in these lati- 
tudes, and growl at every ship that passes, as if begrudging them the 
free use of the water—as if there was some vigantic spirit sitting on 
that promontory, anxious for the supremacy of the ocean. 1 saw 
our skipper look long and hard all around the horizon, a dozen times 
i as many minutes ; and from the curl of the lip and the fast settling 
expression on his broad brow, I saw, as sailors say, there was some- 
thing in the wind. We could not yet see the Capes ; that is, we 
could not see the water mark on the shore, but there was a sound 
coming from them louder and louder every moment, which I cannot 
better express than by calling it home-made thunder. Just such a 
sound, perhaps, as a thousand rocks of a ton’s weight apiece would 
make, when raked about by some huge Titans, on a bed of trap- 
sone or granite. ‘The sound was harsh and heavy. 

By the middle of the afternoon we came so near the Capes as to 
see them distinctly. The reader who has not been there will hardly 
credit their sublimity. Let him imagine to himself, a high bank of 
bald rocks stretching out into the sea, rough and ragved at top, pre- 
senting a broad front, rendered smooth by the action of the waters ; 
let him imagine the clouds hanging thick and murky over them, so 
low indeed as to sit upon them like a cap, changing each moment, 
now presenting huge and rolling folds of black vapor, as if a host of 
serpents were knotting and twining round each other, and now pre- 
senting their wild edges, like the fissures of the solid rock itself; let 
him imagine something of the low heavy roar, I have before spoken 
of, lessening as the high wind swept the sound away, and freshening 
again as the wind dies; and then Jet him imagine the waves, huge, 
dark, and angrily green, tumbling over each other and making right 
towards these rocks, like so many fiends ; where they swing, and 
sinke, and split, and by the concussion with the face of the rock, 
are dashed in broad sheets into the air, fifty and sometimes a hun- 
dred feet, and falling back like the descending thunder of a cataract ; 
let him add to all this, the fear that the wind will drive his ship on 
to those very rocks, and he will have something of the picture. As 
good a substitute as can be found for it any where, is got by stand- 
ing below Niagara, and watching its amazing wealth of waters as 
they come tumbling from the precipice, except the immeasurable 
distance in point of the horror they inspire in the beholder. Niag- 
ara is huge, almost oppressively so; but there is a sense of security 
as you stand by it, which is not felt as you go by the Capes of Hat- 
eras; here you are filled with a dread sense of danger, and are glad 
leave them behind you. 
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CHAPTER I 


‘Nature is at fault, and this good guest of ours (the soul) takes soil in ay jy 
perfect body, and so is slackened from showing her wonders; like an excellen: 
musician, Which cannot utter himself on a defective instrument.’—Lord Beacon 


The sun had not yet set. As yet there was nothing to frighten 
landsman. ‘I'he dark sky on our right, banging over the Capes, was 
now some distance behind us; and the wind began to blow on the 
other tack, so it seemed there was nothing to fear. Our captain 
however did not suit me, I could not fathom his motions. He kept 
stretching his long neck to windward every few moments, and then 
hurrying aft to hold converse with the mate at the wheel. He sent 
his boy below too, to fetch up his night coat ; brought out his speak- 
ing trumpet and laid it on the capstan, and — now and then 
looked hard in the wind, and then ran his eye aloft over the rig. 
ging, as if to assure himself that his gallant vessel was as she should 
be, and prepared for every emergency. 

Still he stood scowling windward. I looked in that direction— 
there was nothing there that | could see. ‘The broad sun had dip- 
ped his dise in the ocean, flinging back upon the sky a broad sea of 
rosy and flame colored light, which, reflected down upon the heav- 
ing and high topped waves, made them look like molten gold. 
High above them the evening star twinkled in the distance, and if | 
had been told a storm was coming up, | should as soon have thought 
it coming out of a soft summer heaven, as from that one before me. 
The wind had now died away, scarcely sufficient indeed to keep the 
sails bent was perceptible, and there was something so sweet and 
quiet gathering over us, we could not think of danger. The vessel 
made but little headway, the roaring sound of broken and disparted 
waves was no longer heard, she swung gayly and gracefully in the 
troughs of the rolling sea, and occasionally, if a wave more heavy 
than the rest struck against her, there was a start through the whole 
ship, as if the noise of waves was a thing unusual to us. Such was 
the quiet of the scene. 

‘I've sometimes thought,’ said I, in a low tone, to Mary, as we stood 
leaning together over the tafferel, ‘I’ve sometimes thought I should 
like to go down under these green waves, and trace the wonders of 
the great deep there. How many fathoms below, think you, are 
the coral rocks—what splendor there in those crystal realms of per- 
fect solitude—how many hearts, think you, lie there, once beating 
with animation—what vast treasures for which men fight and mur- 
der each other—what horror and yet what magnificence !’ 

‘Ah! Henry, at your old tricks again, dreaming !’ 

‘Aye, Mary, there are moments when every body dreams, even 
the dullest creature that crawls on the earth, and disgraces humanity 
by bearing the signet of it. Could you stand on the hills of our 
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home and see a storm come up, without feeling; or hear the roar 
of acataract, or gaze into the depths of a clear evening heaven, 
without being lifted by it? No more can we in such a night as 
his, with every thing about us to call out and strengthen the natural 
mance of the heart, think to tie it down to these every day reali- 
es. It will rouse itself and be something else than mortal—the 
ynmortal within us will assert its superiority—the realities of things 
become vague and shadowy, and we seem an idea in the boundless 
ysiverse! It is in such moments that this shell of clay falls off— 
hat we are nearer our true natures—that the gift of second sight 
ems ours—that we approximate towards the Deity, 


‘ And look into the very life of things.’ 


‘And what, Henry, do you esteem this—this presence, if | may 
« speak, which seems to fall on us, in such moments, purifying our 
vision £ 

‘You err, Mary, you err—this is no presence falling on us, noth- 
ng which is extraneous to our natures. Without doubt, it is only a 
freedom granted to these same powers, those now within us, giving 
hem nobler exercise. It is that action belonging to another stage 
{ being, allowed in this for wise purposes; the which we shall 
never fully understand, till this clay drops off, and we are entered 
on it.’ 

‘And the thoughts, ‘feelings, sympathies of that other state— 
Henry, what are they ?” 

‘Without doubt, the same which are here, here in such moments as 
these, when the sublime and great in man are busy, though of course 
modified and enlarged. If we take these states, such as are strictly 
mental—if we take that happiness of which these are the fountain, 
and those feelings and sympathies of which these are the cause and 
active principle, how different, how degraded, how immeasurably 
veneath them is the common every-day happiness of the world! 
As there are no comparisons between the two, so are there no affini- 
wes whatever. ‘The man truly and thoroughly an idealist, is a being 
no more in common with the rest of the world as respects his sour- 
ces of happiness, than the two most opposite things in nature. They 
we alike in thing, they differ in thought—they are alike in form, 
they differ in feeling—they resemble in element, they differ in com- 
wnation. Yet the peculiarities of this state of idealism—its plea- 
‘ures, sources, and feelings, such as they are, and such as we feel at 
is MOment—they are the immortal in man sometimes sent down 
‘om heaven, to give us a glimpse and an anticipation of the state 
which is to come.’ 

‘There is something strange in this succession of being, and 
‘omething to support the fanciful theory of a state previous to this.’ 
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‘Call it not fanciful, Mary, call not a philosophy, established by 
one of the proudest minds of antiquity, and subscribed to, with some 
modifications, by some of the greatest minds of each succeeding age, 
call it not fanciful. There is something more than poetry in the 
lines, 


‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hiath had elsewhere its sitting, 
And cometh from afar.’ 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
tut trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who its our home— 


there is something in this which a sneer will not answer for. If the 
yoice which comes into our souls in its still moments is the voice of 
truth, if the impressions that write themselves there in the solitude 
of undisturbed reason be the finger of the Almighty, the denial of 
which overturns every system of philosophy as well as this, then js 
an argument of tremendous force gathered from the concurrence of 
so many voices, the which to attempt to refute with nothing more 
important than a sneer, savors rather of imbecile assumption than 
the legitimate deductions of enlightened reason. What is this per- 
ception of beauty in the mind—this something which is not learned 
by study, but which is already there, and comparatively in a state 
of perfection ? what is this but the dawning of a luminary whose oc- 
cultation was in another world? as in the same way, according to 
reason and revelation, these faculties shall have a higher degree of 
verfection in the future world, than they have in this? and as doubt- 
0 that state shall be succeeded by another, and that by another, 
and that still by another in progressive series, till the soul is merged 
in the likeness of God himself? 

‘ But you believe we shall remember this state in a future one: 
said Mary. 

‘ Yes,’ 

‘And that, probably, in the succeeding.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And so on to infinity ?’ 

* Doubtless.’ 

‘Why then do we not, in this state, have some knowledge of a 
former one ?? 

‘ Because, it may be that this state is so infinitely above the pre- 
ceding, that all traces of it are lost. ‘That state must have been 
lower, as the future shall be higher; and such may have been the 
connection of matter and mind, if matter there was, that impression 
writ themselves dimly, or not at all, on the memory. The fact that 
they are lost is nothing; for a child, a year old, cannot remember th 
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vents six months previous. Yet the impressions were there? Yes. 

\nd where are they? Lost. But was it the less immortal ? 
‘Again, the former state may have been superior ; and if you de- 
- the existence of matter heretofore, it may be that the connection 


aoe existing between a former unshackled active principle and mat- 
or, bas clogged and crippled it. Here the impressions of things are 


alikewise. But a comparison between thes» two states is illus- 
ied not unaptly, by a reference to the two states, of extreme age, 
| yiyorous manhood. ‘The imbecile, in his dotage, cannot remem- 
er the events of middle life, and yet that period was a vigorous 
e: no more can the mind, now shackled and feeble, remember 
freedom of an antecedent being. 
‘| confess the last supposition the probable one, though breaking 
te analogy of the series. But whether it is or not ; though the 
bject seem useless, and though we cannot fathom it; yet, that the 
wwense variety in the development of character can be accounted 
‘by education alone, is equally ridiculous. Before education be- 
an, character differed ; and there is no resolving the phenomenon, 
ut by the doctrine of the idealist.’ 
‘Why, Henry, you’re a Platonist !’ 
‘Well.’ 
‘And you'll be one, in love, next, will you not? 
Not while there’s a Mary Latimer, eh!’ 
We were interrupted in this strange (cle a tele, by an incident 
enough putting Plato and his doctrines to flight, and ourselves 
wise—which brings me to another chapter. 


CHAPTER IN 


—‘ponto nox inceubat atra : 
Intonuere poli, et crebris micat ignibus vother, Virgcal 


lirust the reader has not forgotten the situation of the vessel, 
ei tran off to record the previous conversation. Tle will re- 
ber that we were almost becalmed, that the sun was setting, 
‘we had just passed the Capes which I described, and that the 
pain was on deck, and his motions were matters with me of some 
culation. Of course, | was not without suspicions all the while ; 
we soon enough had a reality to deal with of a more tangible 
iracter, 

leaning over the tafferel as we were, and talking in a low tone, 
were well calculated to be surprised as we raised our heads, and 
* the change which had come over the heavens. We were roused 
he captain’s calling out in a sharp startling voice, 

\baft, abaft there !’ 

\ye, aye, sir!’ was the prompt answer. 

How many points has she ?’ 

liree and a half, sir. 
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‘Give her another, you lubber—jam her into the Wind—quick | 

‘Into the wind it is, sir.’ 

Let me describe the scene. The sky to windward had entire), 
changed. Instead of the piles of soft rosy clouds last seen there. 
there was a long low bank of sky as black as night itself, above the 
level of which every now and then rolled up huge massy heads, 
folding and tumbling into each other, presenting to the eye the 
spectacle of a mountain of dense vapor struggling with a hurricane. 
The black mass continued to rise higher and higher, and was douly. 
less approaching us rapidly, but there was not a sound from it as 
yet, nor had it a glimmer of light to tell what a demon was shrouded 
in it. Presently, PF saw dart out from the rift of one of the laryes 
piles, a stream of zigzag flame, lighting up the whole sky a moment 
then seeming to descend and spend its force in the ocean, followed 
afier an interval of perhaps half a minute, by a low muttering soun( 
which was absolutely frightful. Indeed, as that growl came boom. 
ing over the waters, [ felt my hat rise and the blood about my heart 
thicken and pain me. ‘That flash seemed the signal for a general 
discharge ; aud at that moment, the sky entered on one of thox 
vrand exhibitions sometimes seen at sea, when the clouds in the di- 
tance seemed lit up for a jubilee. Every fold of that sky seeme: 
charged with electricity. It darted from one to another, now wi 
a dazzling stream of white light, and now with a pale violet green 
lacing and interlacing themselves backwards and forwards over t) 
folds, until the whole portion of the heavens was braided over wit) 
broad bands of fire, while the sound was like one continued roar ¢! 
heavy artillery. 

Our ship itself, at this time, was absolutely becalmed. The sails 
all that were out, viz. the jib, the square sail in the foretop, and th 
mizen, the last double reefed, hung loose in their places, and 1! 
vessel rolled and pitched in the suecessive troughs of the sea, entire: 
ly at their merey. 

‘There it comes at last!’ growl’d an old tar at my side, ‘and 
screaming like so many devils.’ 

I looked, and in the direction, the sea was in perfect agitation. 
The thunder still continued, but we could hear the wind likewise. 
‘The waves were tossed up one over the other, white and red by 
turns; and now and then their white tops seemed entirely cut olf, 
and driven into the air. Whole sheets of water were thus taken 
up, and by the time the wind struck us, the sky was as white and 
feathery as before it was gloomy. 

Our skipper was a real Yankee, and was prepared for it, but we 
had more than we wanted. Extra stay braces had been run up © 
each of the sails—two men were stationed at the wheel, while ! 
himself stood by the companion ladder, watching the event ® 
sternly giving his orders. 

‘Master coxswain'’ roared the captain. 
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Och! fait, and what would your honor be wantin of Pat Flana- 
? was the Irish answer, 
~ Wont she bear a bit of that foresail in the place of the jib? J 
var me the first cat-paw will loose her bolt rigging.’ 

‘Pivil a bit, your honor, will ye be after wantin the foresail. The 
», your honor, ‘Il blow us to the divil, by my shoul! or I’m not the 
oo of my mither, darlint !’ 

The wind struck us at the moment, and their voices were drowned 
what followed. The ship bowed to the blast, like a wounded sea 
vd dropped into the water and trying to rise again, and her lee 
yard arms almost dipped themselves into the ocean; then gliding 
yp into the wind, she seemed to shake herself for action, actually 
eaping from one wave to another, and shaking off the thick foam 
fom her bows in sheets of silver. 

Sad was it now for poor Jonathan, before mentioned. Hearing 
he roar of the tempest, he rushed up the gangway at the very ino- 
ment the boom swept the deck, which, striking him somewhere 
bout the shoulders, pitched him head over heels into the lee seup- 
vers, Where he lay kicking and splattering and choking, like a shad 
« shallow water. 

The wind lulled a moment, then came on with redoubled fury, 
id then followed a scene indescribable. ‘The second puff struck 
‘he vessel as it seemed to me, like a cannon shot, or another vessel 
uum’d against us, or as if we had grounded. ‘The jib stay gave 
way instantly ; and, leaving that sail slack, of course it was torn to 
fags ina moment; while the ship, having nothing now to keep her 
ff, feteh’d full into the wind, bringing her other sails of course into 
he worst possible position for their safety. And what was feared 
wappen'd—the sail in the foretop, brought flat to the wind, gave way 
rth a crack like a pistol ; and, blown clean from the bolt ropes, it 
went off into the dim night, like the spectral outline of one of Os- 
an's ghosts, careering on the tempest. Not so with the sail in the 
wzen-top—this was less fortunate. It was double reefed, and bra- 
ced, and the canvass was fresh—she therefore held her own. But 
te spar to which she was fastened snapp’d short off at the cross- 
trees like a pipe stem, and down came the whole on the deck like 
thunder clap. 

‘Ho! the waist there—jump, jump for your lives ” sounded from 
‘he forecastle. 

‘Och! your hon’—were the last words of the poor Irishman ; 
of, striking the taught main chains to which he clung, their vibra- 
1008 bounded him overboard in an instant. Poor fellow! his eries 
ig in my ears at this moment. He was a good swimmer, and as 
® rose on the top of the waves, he stretched both arms out to us 
‘th the most heart piercing shrieks, which, as we parted from him 
“ther and farther, rose absolutely in howls of deprecation. Pres- 
‘lly, a higher wave than the rest combed over him—one gurgling 
“iled ery, and he rose no more. 
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What happened next was of a different character. We could py 
longer keep the deck—of course we went below, and the gangway. 
were locked. It was now so dark, we could see but little more tha; 
the length of the vessel; but I remember the sky above as doubl, 
black, and so very near us it seemed we could almost touch it: api 
that the wind drove howling through the rigging like so many de. 
mons, Whipping the remaiming topmasts about like so many whip 
cords. 

We were below in the darkness some two or three hours, thy 
cabin lamp nearly extinguished by the water dashing through thy 
sky-light, each of us holding on to what we could get hold of, and 
waiting the worst. Some of the passengers shrieked, some swore. 
and some prayed. Here and there a face, little bolder than the 
rest, puton something like a smile of daring ; but it looked more 
like moon-shine on a tomb stone than any thing else—you could se: 
the coward at heart. Some turned in ‘all standing’ as the sailors 
say, thinking themselves safest there ; and others lay about the floor, 
catching hold of chairs, tables, settees, and one thing and another, 
each as he could. For myself, 1 confess my fright, though appa- 
rently collected. Mary lay on my breast, as fragile as a May 
flower broken by the tempest wind, and almost as lifeless, Cling. 
ing round my neck, myself in turn clasping one of the masts, whic 
came through the deck, and stood as a pillar for the cabin, we lay in 
silence, listening to the stunning roar from above, and expecting 
every moment to hear the water burst over us, and send us to the 
bottom. 

I shan't forget that moment. All the acts of my life came throng- 
ing into iny brain, and I seemed to live them all over again. Then 
it was I realized something of that mysterious faculty of the mind, 
its power of retention ; and saw something of the manner in which 
aman shall be self-judged at the Judgment. I actually believe | 
had more single and separate thoughts at that moment, than I have 
had in years since then; and, smile as you may, Mr. Reader, | be- 
lieve I had truer repentance. 

At that moment there was a shock throughout the ship. 

‘She's filling!’ sounded from above. ‘The voice seemed like 
the trump of the arch-angel. 

A cold chill ran through me, and Mary’s frame quivered like av 
aspen. 

‘ She's sinking! !" sounded again. 

One wild awful shriek burst from us all—darkness gathered ove! 
my eyes—I heard the waters tumble into the cabin, like fiends 
which had been too long debarred from their prey—and there was 


a choking, stifling sensation at my heart, that seemed hell itself. | 


shan’t forget it. 


’ . ‘ 
Irom such awful excitement, there’s but a short step to the ludi- 
crous—we had it. 
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The lamp had been lit at the moment of the shock, and shed a 
dim light as the ship lurched leeward, tumbling cots, tables, chairs, 
chests and passengers in a heap together ; and as the ery came she’s 
sinking ! followed by the shrieks of the passengers, the lithe Chi- 
nese, heretofore mentioned, lay pinned to the lee lockers by a chest 
ammed against his middle, where he lay kicking and serabbling like 
a huge horse fly stuck in a tar barrel, and crying out with a face as 
ced as Lucifer, 

‘Got dam !—Got dam !—Got dam !'— 

While at the same moment, the tall Jonathan leapt from his birth 
and shouted out, ae 

‘Where’s my boots? where’s my boots?’ as if he could not think 
of going to the bottom without them. 

As luck would have it, the captain made his appearance at this 
moment, saying, ‘ the storm was well nigh over.’ 

The words we had heard from the deck, it seemed, had only re- 
ferred to the bending of a fresh sail. 
~ The effect was electrical. Every one of us, man, woman and 
child, burst into a laugh, almost as loud as was our former shriek ; 
while the litthe Chinese swore louder than before, and Jonathan went 
tumbling up the hatchway, muttering through his long nose, 

‘Well, | guess that are thing aint polite nor nothing, no how.’ 

Poor Jonathan! I pitied him ever afterwards, for he bore the 
name of Boots to the end of the voyage. 

| myself sought the deck soon after, and what a scene was before 
me. Could it be possible the loud storm had so lately been there ? 
could it be possible the black sky had been rolling and folding over 
us? and that the lightning and thunder had been glimmering and 
surging from it, as if it embosomed all the demons of the universe ? 
Where had it gone, then ? 

The sky above me was as blue as the eye of beauty, and stainless 
asthe robe of the cherubim. ‘The wind was low and balmy as if 
breathed from isles of spice and cinnamon, and only sent to us on 
ministerings of mercy. ‘The moon hung soft and glimmering in the 
larether, and around her the stars were gathered and shining in 
lambent beauty, like so many guardian spirits of the world. The 
high topped and frothy waves were gone, and in their places lay 
dimpling in the moon-beams, such only as break on a summer shore, 
lilling the green groves with harmony. Sweeping along in easy un- 
dulations, rather in sport as it seemed than otherwise, the light re- 
lected on their curling combs as they heaved to meet it, made them 
lok like banks of topaz emerald and crystal moving by magic ; 
while the softened feeling, creeping through the heart of the be- 
holder, as this beauty lay before him, and he contrasted it with the 
scene an hour previous, and the low dashing sound they made came 
up into his ears, was well calculated to stir the heart, if beauty can 
do it, and give to it a pulsation and a power of joy, the memory of 
Which is not soon to pass away. 
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I have, since then, seen lovely scenes ; I have admired the streay, 
the cataract and the ocean a thousand times, but have never bee; 
so lifted up by my feelings as at that moment, or felt with such {ull 
force, the harmony there is, between the beautiful in nature, and that 
which is inthe depths of the human soul. 


CHAPTER V 


‘They talk of love and pleasure—but ‘ts all 
A tale of 1 usehood—lile ts made of gloom.”—Perciral. 


Reader, this chapter has something darker in it than the last, 
The scenes just described for you, have rather led me off from tly 
darker picture ; and in living over, but in fancy, the three or fou 
days I have described, I have forgotten myself, and wandered into 
something like happiness. 

©, when I look back at those days—and what I have told you 
occurred years since—when [ think of the soft and sunny star which 
at that period seemed rising on my existence, when I think how that 
voyage, with its inconsiderable variableness, succeeded in charming 
me olf into something like an Elysium of feeling, 1 could pray for 
the same hallucination to come over me again, even if it were to be 
interrupted by the same catastrophe, which tore me from all I loved, 
and threw me back into the universe of my own unfettered passions. 

They tell us of happiness in this world. Yes! but it is the light- 
ning lacing and overlacing a thunder-cloud—lovely and destructive. 
for while we gaze at the beauty, a fire-bolt descends and scathes us. 

But let me goon. I shall tire you but a moment. Nothing oc- 
curred of importance after the events recorded in the last chapter, 
for two or three days ; until, late in the morning of the fourth, we 
found ourselves skimming lightly through the Bahamas, most of 
them so low as to look more like banks of fog than any thing else, 
till close upon them. ‘The waters here were still, and blue, and 
beautiful; some of the shores looked white, as if thickly strown with 
sea shells; huge quantities of sea weed now and then obstructed out 
passage ; and the beautiful birds of the tropics came about the ship, 
circled our masts for a moment, and then slowly betook themselves 
away. But the wind was fair, and our vessel, being fully rigged 
again, we soon left the islands behind us. 

The next morning I was on deck before sunrise—our position was 
much changed. We were off the jutting cape, on the east end ol 
Cuba; and though we had no day-light as yet, by the faint glimmet 
of the moon as she dipped her horn in the ocean, I saw height afier 
height of green and waving groves, rising one above another as reg 
ularly as if laid down by the hand of art, and this beautiful scene 
backed by high and broad precipices, making it more beautiful by 
contrast, while a low line of white foam was faintly perceptible 
along the softly winding and indented curvature of the shore. 
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‘The East was soon one flood of glory. Far along from north to 
wuth, and rising nearly a third of the way to the zenith, a broad 
syeet of sapphire and gold hung down, and pinned as it seemed by 
i single star to the blue wall of heaven; and, flashing all over its 
unple folds, were floating clouds of exceeding beauty, some of them 
were spots, dark in the center, and fringed with tassels of silver and 

rysophrase, others more ample in their spreading draperies, and 
ated with all the colors of the rain-bow, while the bright and di- 
vergent shafts of light, streaming up from the yet unrisen sun, gave 
ihe scene such an imposing grandeur as I tll then had never wit- 
nessed, 

It will hardly be believed that man is cruel in these regions—yet 
« is more blood thirsty. The very blessings of the place have 
wade him a devil—shut up his heart to mercy, torn from it every 
\uman sympathy, aud steeped him to the lips im crime and murder. 

The wind shifting two or three points, the Captain found it ne- 

essary to run in for the island. We had scarcely passed Cape 
Maize, when a light built felueca darted out from the shore, and 
bore down upon us. A pirate boat with a dozen men in her, is no 
pleasant Companion at any time—but a craft like that, with thrice 
jt number probably, was much less to be desired. ‘That this was 
i pirate, we could not doubt, from the mode of his appearance,— 
ad that she was full of men, we could now see by the light of the 
un just breaking over the waters. ‘Though some six or eight miles 
rom us, by the help of his glass the Captain discovered she had no 
wavy arms aboard, and as we had four smart carronades, we could 
wut utterly despair. Every passenger was ordered on deck, the fe- 
iales sent below—Mary excepted, whom 1 could not tear from my 
we, though I besought her with all the passion of an almost mad- 
ened heart—and the hatches fastened down. Pistols and cutlasses 
were given to each, the decks cleared, braces laid to the guns, and 
every thing prepared for action. 

For myself I had no fear—a sort of daring joy took possession of 
we, and I felt as if 1 could have fought my way through a thou- 
and. But Mary, she was the weight upon me. She would not 
leave me; and I had to bear the consciousness, that one, dear to me 
as my life, was as likely to perish by the first shot, as the most reck- 
less and swearing villain of us all. Yet there was something in her 
eve as little like fear, as the passion I felt in my own bosom—a 
power was there, a high, and, I may say, a proud resolve to live or 
die with me, which made me think of Semiramis when she battled 
lor Assyria. 

We had the wind, and that was our advantage ; and it was our 
Captain’s purpose, either to run the pirate down (for he was not 
ualf our bulk though trebling us in men) or cripple him ata dis- 
lanee, and trust to chance and a good vessel to escape. He was 

wing upon our right, batthne with the wind. and of course had 
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to tack often—this was in our favor also. We were gliding lightly 
under our jib and square sails, and these giving us no trouble, we 
could strike him as we chose. ‘The pirate either did not suspect 
our intent, or he thought it too bold for us, for his course lay right 
athwart our own, and he manifested no disposition to change it. 4 

He was now perhaps within three miles of us, and the Captain 
thinking our shot might reach him, the lee ports were opened, and 
a gun double shotted thrust out. ‘The pirate tacked at the moment, 
as not liking it; but his vessel not having the requisite speed, she 
did not pay off well, and, balancing a moment with his masts in a 
line with us, he gave us the fairest chance to rake him. The gun 
at the moment was fired, and as the smoke swept off, we saw the 
splinters dance up from the pirate’s tafferel, as the shot bolted 
through it, and pitched into the very midst of the crew, 

‘)—n him!’ growled our Captain—‘ give him another such, 
and we'll send them all to the devil!’ 

The other gun was run out and fired, and sure enough, the pirate 
had enough of it. The felucca’s foremast went over board like 
lightning. 

‘Now we will meet the villains at their own game! Here mate— 
drag those two starboard guns over here ! Some of you take these 
and reload, while we ply him again—he shall go to the bottom if | 
have to go with him—come, bustle !’ 

Alas, why did we not take the moment and escape. I should 
have had a brighter story to—but let me proceed. 

The pirate had cleared his ship of the fallen mast—and, having 
turned about, with his remaining one he was trying to escape. 

‘Ah, ha, my fine fellow—d n ye! but I'll teach ye how they 
do these things in old Maine, eh! there, take that!’ and off went 
another gun. 

The Captain was a splendid gunner, and in less than fifteen min- 
utes, the pirate lay unmanageable ; as fair a mark as one would wish 
of a holy-day, and into which with a most murderous certainty, we 
pitched our shot one after another, till the cannon were so heated 
we could scarcely handle them. All this time the pirate was as lit- 
tle formidable as a cock-boat. Not a piece in him above a musket, 
he lay there like a beast caught in the toils, and could not return a 
blow. 

Our Captain was like a maniac. It seemed little less than down- 
right murder, to continue the work ; but his temper was up, and | 
doubt whether, even if the flag had been down, which, strange to 
say, was yet flying, whether he would have desisted. The pirate 
now got out his long boat, and tried to tow his vessel ashore—I saw 
one of our shot strike it, and tear it and the poor wretches all to 
pieces. He had now nothing to do but lay still and bear it, and this 
he did, until he was evidently sinking. 
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This put new life into our Captain—he ceased firing and ordered 
every sail set. ‘The wind came on stiff at the moment, and, with 
the speed of ten knot, we bore directly for the wreck. With her 
uller held by the Captain’s own hand, the Swan went over the 
waves like a bird, the waters roaring at her bows, and behind her a 
ong track of foam. 

‘Stand ready all!’ shouted the Captain. ‘ Down—down every 
wan! look out for the shock ! !’ 

At that moment we struck the pirate right amid ship—the wreck 
parted with a shock of thunder. A_ wild howl rose horribly to 
yeaven, and the sea went over them forever. 

As the pirate vessel parted, a single shot was given us, and Mary 
ay weltering in blood upon my bosom. ; 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Reader, these things happened years ago. I have been alone 

ace then—I can say no more. 

hale College, 


DURING A WAKEFUL NIGHT. 


Wray walt thou not, with leaden hand, 
Weigh down my eyelids, gentle Sleep ? 
‘T'wo cups of coffee heat thy wand, 
Though that’s by no means drinking deep 


I've tossed about for six full hours, 

And have not slept a single wink ; 

Come crown my head with poppy flowers, 
You need not be so cross I think. 


For every night, except this one, 

You've duly sat upon my pillow ; 

Pray, tell me Somnus what I've done, 
That I should wear the wreath of willow 


Come now shake hands and let's be friends, 
1 bear you no ill will I'm sure; 

If I've done wrong I'll make amends, 

You cannot wish a heart that’s truer. 


That's a fine fellow—now good nicht. 
My senses fast in slumbers lock, 
Don't wake me though by morying light 
Do let me sleep ull ten o'clock 

VOL. Mil) 




















ON POETRY 


Ler us retire from the busy scenes of life, and enter yon temple 
dedicated to Poetry and the Muses, and excluding from our minds 
the world and its anxieties, we will, for a few moments, devote our- 
selves to reflection on the birth and wanderings of Poesy, 

Poetry is the language of the heart—the impulses of Nature, at- 
tired in such a dress as to awaken a corresponding chord of sympa- 
thy in every bosom susceptible of emotion. Hence, ’tis Nature's 
voice, and whilst mankind existed in their pristine simplicity—ere 
the corruptions engendered by civilization and vice had turned each; 
heart to adamant, poetry reigned supreme in every breast. In Par. 
adise, where all nature bloomed and smiled far sweeter than the 
rose, we may believe the language of our first parents was uttered in 
the spirit of poetry—not the poetry of art, fettered and bound down 
by certain rules of rhyme and rhythm—but that true poesy which 
consists in the spontancous outburstings of the heart when it beholds 
all creation glowing with loveliness and eloquently proclaiming the 
voodness of the Creator—when it sees the midnight heavens with 
its thousand worlds—the noon-day splendor of the sun—the hoary 
mountains tipped with eternal frost—the violet wasting ‘its fragrance 
on the desert air.” ‘These are the founts whence poesy flows—and 
this is the poetry of nature. Here then, amid the bowers of Para- 
dise, did she dwell with man, tll guilt exiled him from happiness, 
and drove him a wanderer over the earth. ‘The snows of many 
winters, the dews of many summers had descended upon earth— 
when lo! wandering now by the Castalian fount, and now traversing 
the vale of ‘Tempe and the tops of Parnassus—Poetry is beheld 
once more resuming her sceptre of peace and love over a people 
whom nature created exclusively her favorites. Greece! hallowed 
land of song—endeared by a thousand fond associations to the hearts 
of all—land of heroes, philosophers, and poets—amid thy favored 
haunts did poetry reside, and on thy children lavished her favors 
with unsparing hand—alas! how changed art thou, “ quantum mu- 
tata ab illa’—thy sacred places have become polluted by the foot 
of the profane—thy temples desecrated—thy cities in ruins—and 
even the shattered wrecks spared by Time’s destructive hand are 
pillaged daily by those who boast of civilization and refinement— 
Tempe is but a name—Castalia a by-word ; alas! “ thy glory has 
departed from thee.” After the subjugation of Greece by Rome, 
and the “ vanquished became teachers of the conquerors,’ poetry 
accompanied the romantic Greek and dwelt amid the seven hills of 
the Eternal City, whence through the verses of Horace, Virgil, and 
many other votaries of her temple she proclaimed to the world het 
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residence among men. The vallies of Mantua—the plains of Cre- 
mona—the hills of Rome, resounded with the merry laugh of the 
Muses, and the Graces tripped with lightsome step amid the groves 
of the Tiber. In process of time, Rome, the mistress of the world, 
crumbled to dust—the forum, whose porches once resounded with the 
eloquence of her statesmen and philosophers, became deserted and 
ruined—the capitol was no more—Poetry cast “a longing, lingering 
look” and fled. ‘Time flies apace, and soon the triumph of war re- 
sounds throughout Europe, calling to arms each valiant knight, bid- 
ding him rescue from the infidel the sepulehre of Christ, and in the 
ultand tournay to defend from all reproach his lady fair. Nought save 
the clarion’s blast is now heard—the clang of steel—the rattling of 
armor; courage alone is virtue—valor the pass-word to renown, and 
even to heaven. Among these marshaled hosts, on whose brows 
war had stamped her impress, the spirit of poetry is revived by the 
troubadours, who sing the glorious achievements of the “ lion-heart- 
ed’—the valor of Philip and Godfrey—the victories of the cham- 
pions of Christendom—the defeat of the followers of the Prophet— 
and now the praise of woman is re-echoed in each feudal castle—in 
each courtly hall. Wandering wherever chance directs, they enter 
every door and are at home in every mansion; on them did poetry 
shed her brighest Jaurels. Among the children of the east—amid 
the spicy groves of Araby, and in the luxurious court of Al Ras- 
chid, she breathed forth in the voluptuous and tender amatories of 
Hafiz, the true spirit and romance of love. But mark yon “sea-girt 
sle,” whose navies triumphant ride the sea, whose banners float proud- 
ly in the air as victory hovers above, and herself the noble patron of 
iterature and the arts—here has many a votive offering arisen, and 
from many a heart has burst forth the inspiration of Poesy. Behold 
a Chaucer, who erected the first temple to the idol of his soul—a 
Spenser, who beheld the midnight gambols of the Fairies—a Mil- 
ion, who penetrated the dark abyss of space, and traversed heaven 
and earth and hades—a Shakspeare, whose renown shall be coex- 
tensive with the universe—a Byron, whose genius will never be sur- 
passed, and whose fervent mind burned with the true spirit of Poe- 
y—a Moore, whose writings are sweeter than the honey of Hy- 
metus. But lo! a star in the west, daily increasing in lustre and 
splendor, upon which the nations of the world gaze in astonishment 
and admiration—’tis the Genius of America, whither already Poetry 
as winged her way ; and e’en now a Percival, a Halleck, a Bryant, 
and a Willis, are bright luminaries in her temple, whilst around re- 
volves many a bright star, shedding its genial influence. Let us 
never permit the fanes of Poesy to be neglected—let us cherish her 
Spirit wherever found—let the fire of inspiration, like the vestal 
ame, never languish, and the Eden of America will be the abiding 
place of Poesy. Tis true, there are no ruined castles, no time- 
Honored relics of the past, to recall fond associations of past ayes ; 
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but the Indian cabin, the Indian sepulchre, the Indian’s wrongs, sha) 
be the theme of many an unborn song. We have many a Wyo. 
ming, many a vale, many a fount, to awaken the slumbering, and te. 
lease from their icy chains the fountains of feeling. The sunny skies 
of the South, the ‘snow capped” mounts of the North, the hunting 
vrounds of the West, and the vine-clad hills of the East, are themes 
io melt the coldest heart. Bright land of beauty! thy sons shall 
honor, thy daughters shall cherish thee, and Poetry shall weave 
around each spot of loveliness, a spell whose potency shall defy the 
rude breath of the world. Fain would we linger yet a while, but 
time forbids we should longer descant upon the praises of Poesy. 
Pe.uam, 


ESSAYIST. 
No. |. 


© Brevis esse laboro.”—Jfor. 


A tone life, a long credit, and a long purse, are, no doubt, very 
desirable. But a long essay, a long speech, and a long sermon, are 
generally severe taxes on patience. A long essay is long and flat; 
a long speech, long and dry ; a long sermon, long and dull ; or to 
reduce the propositions to their lowest forms, a long essay is flat, a 
long speech is dry, a long sermon is dull. Length does not imply 
strength, and the hour hand is not an index of a man’s genius. 

On the other hand, a short life, a short credit, and a purse that 
often ‘ falls short,” are blessings we only wish for our enemies. But 
a short essay is generally short and pithy ; a short speech, short and 
admired ; a short sermon is short and to the point ; or, in other 
words, a short essay is pithy, a short speech ig admired, a short ser- 
mon is to the point. 

‘« Brevity is the soul of wit,” says one. ‘ Short and sweet,” says 
another. ‘Therefore an essayist should choose for his motto, 


“ Brevis esse laboro.’ 


BRYANT S POETRY. 


There are moods of mind when common circumstances produce 
an uncommon effect. The sailor may have crossed the ocean so 
often as to forget the number of his voyages, without once thinking 
of the abyss of waters over which he sails, that 


‘Far down in the green and glassy brine,” 


there is many a 
—* coral grove, 
Where the purple mallet and goldfish reve,” 
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and that huge monsters are sporting one above another, like birds 
athe air, for miles beneath him. All this may have escaped his 
thoughts, until a sleepless hour, or the calm consciousness that fol- 
lows a startling dream, has caused him to think almost to agony, of 
the single plank that separated him from the abyss. 

In another mood, every object in nature affords some mark of 
beauty. Familiar sights attract our attention and fix our gaze, from 
pleasing appearances which had before escaped our notice. In such 
a mood, even that from which we had once turned away in disgust, 
as destroyed our unpleasant associations, as if by acharm. We 
forget the loathsome form of the toad, that “ugly, venomous ani- 
mal,” and gaze with admiration on the changing hues of the “ jewel 
wy its head.” The child who flies with the eagerness of fear from 
ihe serpent itself, is fascinated by the fatal splendors of its eye, 
when it shines from the bramble. The painter and the lover, though 
rom different motives, catch some graceful position, some pleasing 
expression, and commit them to canvass, or the “ tablets of memory.” 
Thus it is with Bryant; as a painter, as a lover, as one completely 
fiscinated by the charms of nature, he wanders amid her solitudes ; 
not only birds, but rivulets, and evening winds attend his summer 
walks with music. ‘The delicate tinge of a flower delights his eye, 
hut it waves on its stem, secure in his presence. ‘The peculiar 
shade of a leaf turns aside his steps. Even a drop of dew, a flake 
of snow, or a crystal of frost, he does not deem unworthy his atten- 
tion. The “glazed and gleaming snow” of winter, the evening 
wind of summer, that “ rocks the littke wood-bird in its nest,” and 
‘curls the still waters bright with stars,’ the ‘ dropping foliage’’ 
and “leaf-choked fountain” of autumn, all attest his intimate ac- 
quaintance with nature, and his minute observation of her works. 

It has been observed by some old writer, “ that poesy is of so 
~ubtile a spirit that in the pouring out of one language into another, 
will evaporate.” ‘This may be true in relation to the translations 
of Italian sonnets and French quartrains, but Bryant is an excep- 
tion toa rule so general. He has not only retained all the fire and 
spirit of the Spanish original, but has thrown around it a new charm, 
by his singularly felicitous expression, and the exquisite melody of 
lis versification. ‘The Mwonian and Mantuan bards have ample 
cause to regret the loss of spirit from their works, in the “ pouring 
out” of the Greek and Latin language into English. But Villegas, 
luis Ponce De Leon, Leonardo De Argensola, have reason to re- 
wice that their verses have taken flight to immortality on plumage 


lar fairer than they originally possessed.* 
Jam Satis. 


* Does the writer consider Mr. Bryant so vastly superior to the mighty names 
Spanish literature 1—Eps. Maa. 
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“OUR MAGAZINE.” 


Reaper, we are not given to perpetrating verse, Pardon this present offense— 
guilt is its own tormentor. We repent—we promise to reform. However, as hy 
fullowing lines, either ‘ by hook or by crook,’ have got into our hands, we evey 
venture to printthem. No further apologies—so here goes— 


Since wine is all vetoed, and men may not drink it, 
And merry red bumpers no longer are known, 
We'll drink, though a whim the good people may think it, 
The health of our friends in a mode of our own ; 
We'll drink to our friends in a mode of our own, 
Though it may be a whim, or a manifest sin ; 
We'll drink to our friends for the spirit they've shown 
In regard to our bantling, the Yale Magazine. 


So then, for subscribers who pay in due season, 
The richest Aot coffee our bumper shall crown ; 
But for those who neglect it without any reason, 
A laudanum bumper our sorrows to drown ; 
A laudanum bumper—of coffee another— 
A curse and a boon—which are never akin— 
So drink we to each, whether foeman or brother, 
As touching our bantling, the Yale Magazine. 


A vinegar bumper we drink to the critics, 
So snarlingly captious and crabbedly sour; 
A snake-root decoction to mere analytics, 
Who nothing can relish but roots of a power ; 
And a bumper of oi/ to the Lexicon heroes, 
Whose deep veneration Greece only can win— 
So drink we to those who with hearts like a Nero's, 
Would murder our bantling, the Yale Magazine. 


And now for our writers—we drink to the prosers 
The fullest milk-bumpers that ever were poured— 

To wearisome, empty-brained essay-composers, 
The lac asininum we freely afford ; 

But to men who by merit have gained approbation, 
The richest lac bubulum empty we in— 

So drink we to these, for whate’er reputation 
They give to our bantling, the Yale Magazine. 





To sinners in rhyme—irritabile genus— 

An aqueous bumper we'll drink, if you please— 
To those ever singing of Cupid and Venus, 

With water just heated one Aundred deg rees— 








eh 
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* But to those who exhibit the true inspiration, 
With bumper Byronic—his soda we mean— 
So toast we the rhymers, whate’er be their station, 
Who sing for our bantling, the Yale Magazine. 


Again, for the sighing and soft-sentimental, 
Let water well sweetened go merrily round; 
Sut poets in prose, 4 la mode Oriental, 
For them milk and water can only be found. 

And lastly, the few who their jewels have thrown us 
We'd toast, were we able, like Egypt's fair queen, 
With a bumper of gems for the favor they've shown us, 

In aiding our bantling, the Yale Magazine. 


Nor would we neglect the unfortunate lovers, 
Incipient poets, philosophers, wits— 

The ‘mighty rejected’ who shine on our covers— 
That tomb of ambition, where Death ever sits— 

For these, in a gush of the purest compassion, 
Let bumpers lethcan our sympathies win— 

So toast we the writers who scatter their trash on 
The robe of our bantling, the Yale Magazine. 


THE EDITORS TO THE READER. 


Wuen the project of publishing another magazine was first started, its 
most enthusiastic supporters by no means felt assured that they were not 
about to add one more to the list of short-lived periodicals, which the his 
ry of our college exhibits, while many and ‘ frosty-spirited knaves’ fore- 
wld, and while foretelling wished, its speedy termination. 

More than ‘a year and a day’ has elapsed, reader, since we penned our 
witial address—twelve numbers of “The Yale Literary Magazine” have 
wen the light of your countenance—our promise is redeemed—your 
doubts and misgivings, if ever you harbored any, are resolved—and we 
mght roll ourselves into an abstraction, into an ‘ Ilium fuit,’ without an- 
uher word between us. 

But we take an interest in this child of many fathers, to which we have 
» long stood sponsors, whose honor we have preferred to our own ease, 
and for whose nourishment we have not scrupled to ransack each nook 
and corner of this literary realm; and now that, in the order of things, we 
are to be thrust from our seats, by those who are for the coming year, to 
ve lo you, and to our protegé, in our stead, who shall blame us if we offer 
‘word of parting to you, of counsel to them, of mingled gratulation and 
rgret, in respect of ourselves. 
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The office of the ‘ Editors’ is no sinecure. How much soever matic; 
contributors may furnish, and however few pages they may reserve {i 
themselves, still upon their energy and their devotion to its interests, the 
tone and spirit of the Magazine will mainly depend. Relying upon » 
fickle, procrastinating, irresponsible a set of beings, as students prover}. 
ally are, exigencies are constantly occurring, which they must be abic 
promptly to meet. Add to this the labors of revision, the annoyances of 
complaining contributors and subscribers, the vexations of the press, and 
the interruption of private occupations, and the life of an editor is not al 
‘a gilded show.’ 

‘The apathy and indolence of many of those who are best able to render 
the pages of the Magazine entertaining and useful, and the persecutions 
of those who have none of these gifts, are two things most trying to an ed- 
itor’s temper. ‘To incite the former without sacrificing his own indepen- 
dence, and to curb the luxuriance of the latter, without giving offens 
in this consists all art.—/ie labor est, hoc opus. 

Our opinion of the advantages resulting to the institution from such a 
publication, has undergone no change. So long as its proper scope and 
province are well observed—so long as it is sustained with unanimity and 
vigor, it will be an honor and a service to our community—but should 
ever be allowed to transgress the modesty, which our years and station en- 
join, should its management ever be made an object of party strife, should 

it begin to languish, or vibrate from energy to depression, its beauty and 
utility are at once destroyed. 

That our successors may meet with the same kindness and forbear- 
ance, from within and without, which have ever been shown to us; that 
they may learn from our errors and our shortcomings, what is suitable and 
necessary to the discharge of their duties; and that the class which gave 
them their authority, may as fully and unanimously sustain them in its es- 
ercise, as ours has done with us, is our earnest wish. 

To contributors, pleased or disappointed—to critics, severe or indul- 
gent—to readers, cynical or good natured— 

We tender a respectful farewell. 


E. O. Carrer, 

Ir. A. Cor, Editors from 
W. M. Evarrs, the Class of 
C. S. Lyman, 1s37. 


W. S. Scarponoven, 
Yale College, April 22, 1837. 





